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on 


Social  Studies 


As  mentioned  on  page  41  of  the  High-School  Regulations  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1944.  this  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  teachers  of  Social  Studies,  offering  information  and  sugges- 
tions re  textbooks,  reference  books  and  procedures.  A  second 
number  will  be  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  New  Year. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN 

This  Bulletin  is  intended  to  be  a  helpful  little  manual  for  teachers 
and  students  alike.  It  is  to  be  issued  twice  yearly.  If  it  succeeds 
in  its  purpose,  Social  Studies  will  be  a  more  stimulating  and  more 
worth-while  subject  for  all. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  good  resolutions  with  which  this  publication 
begins 

1.  To  provide  the  names  and  prices  of  a  large  number  of  refer- 
ence materials  so  that  students  will  be  encouraged  to  order 
and  read  a  wide  variety  of  pamphlets  and  books. 

2.  To  give  helpful  hints  on  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies. 

3.  To  enrich  the  content  of  the  course  with  interesting  and 
timely  material. 

Above  all,  this  publication  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
readers.  That  is  why  we  welcome  your  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  contents  of  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  Kindly  mail  your 
ideas  to  the  Social  Studies  Bulletin,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton. 


The  outline  of  the  Grade  Ten  Social  Studies  has  been  markedly 
altered.  The  emphasis  on  Canadian  affairs,  both  local  and  national, 
will  unquestionably  cause  much  concern  to  teachers  who  have 
hitherto  spent  ten  months  on  Ancient  History  alone.  They  will 
want  some  guidance  as  to  how  these  new  topics  are  to  be  presented. 
In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  some  suggestions.  The  treat- 
ments are  not  intended  to  be  final  or  authoritative.  Rather  they  are 
brief,  exploratory  outlines  of  large  subjects,  intended  primarily  for 
schools  with  inadequate  library  facilities.  This  issue  contains  dis- 
cussions of  the  following  Grade  Ten  units:  Canadian  Democracy  in 
Action,  Education,  Community  Health,  Leisure,  and  Poverty. 
There  are  also  introductions  to  the  subjects  of  Community  Projects 
and  the  Air  Age. 


0ftV  UBRAR? 


CANADIAN  DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

(Unit  IV.— Social  Studies  I) 

The  last  war  was  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Today  we  are  once  again  locked  in  perhaps  the  most  dreadful 
contest  of  history  over  the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  rule 
ourselves  or  be  ruled  by  tyranny.  Once  again  we  are  fighting  for 
democracy.  This  time  our  foe  is  termed  totalitarianism;  last  time 
it  was  autocracy.  But  the  struggle  is  essentially  the  same.  It  is  a 
fight  of  free  men  to  maintain  the  institutions  which  guarantee  them 
freedom. 

During  the  last  few  years  you  have  read  the  word  democracy  or 
heard  it  over  the  air  hundreds  of  times.  It  has  become  a  symbol 
of  our  noblest  aspirations.  But  in  most  people's  minds  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  is  vague  and  hazy.  That  is  why  the  meaning  of 
democracy  to  us  Canadians  requires  clear-cut  analysis. 

Translated  literally  from  the  Greek,  democracy  is  defined  as  "rule 
by  the  people".  Abraham  Lincoln  extended  the  definition  in  his 
moving  address  at  Gettysburg  by  describing  democracy  as  "rule  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  Is  that  definition  true 
for  Canada?  There  are  many  who  are  convinced  that  our  govern- 
ment fulfills  the  above  definition  to  the  letter.  But  there  are  cynics 
who  insist  that  the  people  of  our  Dominion  are  "bleacher  athletes" 
who,  when  it  comes  to  politics,  cheer  the  victors  and  jeer  the  de- 
feated but  do  not  otherwise  contribute  to  the  result.  It  is  well  then 
for  us  to  study  the  structure  of  our  government  from  its  opera- 
tions in  our  own  home  constituency  to  the  final  executive  decisions 
reached  by  the  Cabinet  in  Ottawa. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  a  federal  con- 
stituency. We  shall  give  it  the  purely  fictitious  name  of  Burnside 
in  Alberta.  Burnside's  representative  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  died  recently,  and  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  people  to 
elect  a  successor.  Four  men  seek  the  office.  Each  one  feels  that  he 
can  ably  represent  the  inhabitants  of  this  geographical  area  of  Burn- 
side.  Friends  and  supporters  sign  the  nomination  papers  of  each 
candidate  and  leave  a  deposit  of  two  hundred  dollars  with  the 
electoral  officer.  Should  a  candidate  fail  to  secure  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  total  votes  cast,  the  cash  deposit  is  forfeited. 
This  device  is  to  check  irresponsible  people  from  seeking  office. 
Only  those  who  feel  that  they  have  some  prospect  of  winning  will 
risk  the  loss  of  the  money.  As  a  result,  rarely  are  there  more 
than  four  or  five  men  competing  for  a  single  office.  Usually,  the 
number  is  smaller. 

As  election  day  approaches,  the  "campaign"  of  each  candidate 
waxes  hotter.  By  the  campaign  is  meant  the  systematic  effort 
through  newspaper,  radio,  and  platform  to  persuade  the  voter  to 
cast  his  vote  for  a  specific  candidate.  The  office-seeker,  as  well  as 
his  friends  and  supporters,  addresses  meetings  throughout  the  area. 
Each  speech  elaborates  on  the  qualifications  and  special  abilities  of 


the  nominee.  The  voter  is  told  that  his  interests  will  best  be  served 
by  sending  a  particular  candidate  to  Ottawa.  But  the  campaign 
oratory  is  not  restricted  to  praise  and  admiration.  With  each  pass- 
ing day  the  competition  for  office  becomes  more  intense.  Almost 
inevitably  there  are  personal  attacks,  and  considerable  time  and 
effort  is  devoted  to  explaining  why  Mr.  X  or  Mr.  Y  should  not 
gain  a  seat  among  Canada's  245  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

But  the  election  is  far  more  than  a  contest  of  personalities. 
Over  and  above  the  ability  and  qualifications  of  each  office-seeker, 
looms  the  most  important  consideration — his  party.  Party  govern- 
ment is  a  fundamental  principle  in  Canadian  politics  and  requires 
careful  explanation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  elected  our  nominees  without  reference 
to  their  particular  policies  or  the  school  of  political  thought  which 
they  represented.  At  Burnside  we  would  merely  choose  among 
four  men  and  select  our  favorite  on  the  basis  of  friendship,  or  back- 
ground, or  appearance.  The  man  who  gained  the  majority  of  votes 
would  journey  to  Ottawa  where  he  would  find  himself  among 
scores  of  other  representatives.  These  men  and  women  would  hold 
every  shade  of  political  opinion.  Consequently,  their  response  to 
some  proposed  law  would  be  quite  unpredictable.  If  an  issue  were 
introduced  for  debate,  any  number  of  individuals  would  demand 
an  opportunity  for  expressing  their  opinions.  The  machinery  of 
lawmaking  would  be  hopelessly  clogged  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
House  of  Commons  represented  245  shades  of  political  belief  instead 
of  three  or  four  dominant  schools  of  thought. 

Consequently,  men  have  learned  through  experience  the  value 
of  political  parties.  During  the  early  days  of  democracy  in  England 
men  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  personality  alone.  Ultimately, 
people  of  comparatively  similar  opinions  grouped  together  in  order 
to  embody  their  political  beliefs  in  action.  This  was  found  to  be 
vastly  more  efficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  incompetence  of 
democracy  is  often  measured  by  the  number  of  diverse  opinions. 
The  German  parliament  of  1925  to  1930  found  itself  incapable  of 
enacting  a  consistent  programme  of  legislation  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  parties.  At  one  time  there  were  more  than  forty. 
Contrast  this  with  the  historic  two-party  system  of  England  and 
Canada.  In  these  countries  the  voters  have  rallied  around  two 
main  political  schools  of  thought.  They  favored,  for  example,  the 
Liberal  Party  led  by  Mackenzie  King  in  1940  as  against  the  Con- 
servative Party  which  had  named  R.  J.  Manion  as  its  leader. 

In  Burnside,  too,  the  issue  of  party  comes  first.  The  four  can- 
didates there  represent  four  distinct  schools  of  Canadian  political 
opinion.  One  is  a  follower  of  the  Liberal  party;  another  favors  the 
Progressive-Conservative  platform;  the  third  advocates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  (C.C.F.), 
while  the  fourth  seeks  the  establishment  of  Social  Credit,  the  main 
plank  of  the  New  Democracy  party.  Each  additional  member 
proves  a  helpful  addition  to  the  party  ranks  at  Ottawa.  Hence,  the 
parties  exert  every  effort  to  gain  the  seat  at  Burnside.  Influential 
members  of  parliament  travel  to  Burnside  and  exhort  the  people 


to  vote  for  the  party  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  Each  seeks  to 
persuade  the  voters  that  his  platform  offers  the  maximum  in  poli- 
tical and  economic  returns  to  Canada.  The  volume  of  publicity  as 
well  as  radio  and  platform  oratory  steadily  mounts.  It  reaches 
the  heights  of  its  crescendo  immediately  prior  to  the  election. 

Then,  on  the  appointed  date,  the  adult  residents  of  the  Burnside 
constituency  go  to  the  polls.  These  are  the  election  booths  located 
in  schools,  stores,  or  even  homes.  The  voter  presents  his  name  to 
the  presiding  officer.  If  the  name  is  on  the  election  list,  proving 
that  he  is  eligible  to  vote  because  of  his  residence  in  the  Burnside 
constituency,  he  is  handed  a  ballot.  The  ballot  is  merely  a  slip  of 
paper  bearing  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  their  political  affilia- 
tions. Then  the  voter  retires  to  a  small  cubicle  where,  in  com- 
plete secrecy,  he  places  an  "X"  beside  his  choice.  There  is  no 
drama,  no  pageantry  connected  with  the  simple  act,  and  yet  it  is 
the  basis  of  our  representative  democracy.  The  voter  may  be  a 
very  good  friend  of  one  of  the  candidates  and  still  favor  the  political 
thought  of  another.  Secrecy  makes  possible  the  choice  of  the  party 
he  thinks  will  bring  best  results. 

The  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  for  the  candidate  whom  one 
prefers  is  a  precious  right.  There  are  millions  of  people  who  have 
never  enjoyed  this  right  and  millions  more  from  whom  it  has  been 
seized  by  power-hungry  dictators.  These  people  look  on  us  with 
envy.  Strangely  enough,  we  seem  unaware  of  our  own  good 
fortune.  The  privilege  of  voting  was  won  for  us  only  after  a  long, 
bitter  struggle  which  at  one  time  almost  resulted  in  revolution  in 
England.  Yet  in  Canada  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  never  exercise  this  basic  democratic  right,  who  never  vote 
even  at  general  elections.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  edu- 
cated men  and  women  should  be  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  their 
country's  affairs.  Unfortunately  it  is  true.  Canada  can  attain  the 
maximum  welfare  for  her  people  only  when  each  and  every  one  of 
us  realizes  how  important  is  the  vote.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
students  of  Social  Studies,  soon  to  be  voters,  will  appear  at  the  polls 
at  every  election,  once  they  have  become  eligible  for  the  franchise. 

Throughout  the  day  the  electors  of  Burnside  go  to  the  polls 
casting  their  votes.  At  7  p.m.  the  polls  are  closed  and  the  ballots 
counted.  Later  that  night  the  results  of  the  election  are  flashed 
over  Canada  by  national  radio  broadcast.  Some  time  later  the 
successful  candidate  travels  to  Ottawa  to  take  his  seat  among  his 
fellow  party  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  first  day  in  Parliament  will  prove  an  inspiring  experience. 
He  will  also  find  disappointment.  The  House  of  Commons  is  an 
impressive  institution.  The  building  is  architecturally  magnificent. 
There  is  dignity  and  tradition  in  its  Gothic  arches  and  tall,  stately 
spires.  The  ceremonies  and  procedures  have  the  stamp  of  age-old 
custom.  The  new-comer  to  this  atmosphere  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed. At  the  same  time  he  is  aware  that  in  these  lofty  halls  are 
reached  the  decisions  which  determine  Canada's  policies. 

But  much  that  he  sees  and  hears  will  appear  petty.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  lacking  in  gifted  oratory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant pronouncements  are  presented  in  drab,  somewhat  halting 
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speech.  Often  there  is  lengthy  wrangling  over  seemingly  trivial 
matters.  Frequently  members  are  absent  from  sessions  or,  when 
present,  are  not  vitally  absorbed  in  proceedings.  But  as  time 
passes  the  new-comer  from  Burnside  will  learn  that  the  House 
follows  a  systematic  pattern  and  accomplishes  its  business,  even 
though  the  daily  round  of  activities  may  not  be  as  dramatic  or 
colourful  as  he  had  visualized.  The  task  of  lawmaking  is  a  sober 
and  cautious  one.  It  is  limited  by  regulations  and  precedents, 
governed  by  public  opinion  and  political  expediency.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  that  proceedings  should  verge  toward  the  routine  rather  than 
the  spectacular. 

Gradually  the  pattern  of  government  becomes  clearer.  The  245 
members  are  grouped  in  the  House  according  to  their  parties.  In 
1940  the  Canadian  people  elected  a  large  majority  of  Liberal  mem- 
bers. This  indicated  that  Canadians,  at  that  time,  favored  the 
Liberal  platform  over  those  of  the  other  parties.  There  are  170 
Liberals  led  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  (December,  1943) . 
John  Bracken  heads  the  39  Progressive-Conservatives.  The  re- 
spective leaders  of  the  C.C.F.  (11  members)  and  the  New  Democ- 
racy (10  members)  parties,  are  M.  J.  Coldwell  and  J.  Blackmore. 
The  remaining  members  are  Independents  of  varying  political 
opinions  or  adherents  of  the  Bloc  Populaire  (4  members).  The 
majority  empowered  the  Liberal  leader,  Mackenzie  King,  to  form  an 
executive.  From  the  Liberal  members  elected,  he  chose  those  whom 
he  considered  best  suited  for  executive  or  administrative  posts. 
J.  L.  Ralston,  for  example,  has  served  as  Minister  of  National 
Defence;  C.  G.  Power  has  done  good  work  as  Minister  for  Air;  L. 
St.  Laurent  has  been  Minister  of  Justice  since  the  death  of  the 
outstanding  French-Canadian  statesman,  Ernest  Lapointe. 

The  Cabinet,  in  December,  1943,  numbers  twenty  men.  Each 
cabinet  minister  presides  over  one  or  more  departments  of  govern- 
ment. These  men  are  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  their  departments  are  operated.  The  Hon. 
W.  P.  Mulock,  for  example,  defines  the  scope  of,  and  heads  the 
postal  services  of  this  country.  Like  his  fellow  members  he  is  also 
called  upon  to  translate  into  action  the  laws  concerning  his  depart- 
ment passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate.  For  this  reason 
the  Cabinet  is  often  termed  the  Executive  Council  since  it  carries 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  soon  after  the  war  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill  requiring  the  paving  of  a  highway 
across  Canada.  This  means  that  the  people  of  Canada,  acting 
through  their  representatives  at  Ottawa,  have  demanded  a  paved 
highway.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Michaud, 
Minister  of  Transport,  to  put  into  operation  the  executive  machinery 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  the  construction  of  such  a  highway. 

There  are  other  important  functions  of  the  Cabinet  in  addition  to 
the  defining  of  policies  and  the  carrying  out  of  laws.  In  fact,  the 
heavy  responsibilities  attached  to  the  Cabinet  make  it  the  most 
significant  body  of  men  in  the  Dominion.  For  one  thing,  these  men 
are  not  limited  merely  to  carrying  out  laws.  Because  they  define 
the  policies  of  the  various  government  departments,  most  bills  are 


introduced  into  the  legislature  by  them,  later  to  become  laws.  One 
can  easily  see  the  reason  for  this  situation.  Their  strategic  position 
at  the  head  of  a  government  department  enables  them  to  see  clearly 
the  need  for  any  specific  legislation.  Then  again,  the  twenty 
Cabinet  members  constitute  a  special  committee  directing  the 
general  conduct  of  the  country's  affairs.  This  policy-directing  body 
therefore  decides  on  the  type  of  legislation  to  be  introduced.  Since 
the  Cabinet  heads  the  party  which  has  a  majority  in  the  House,  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  a  bill  to  be  introduced  by  the  Cabinet  if  it  is 
to  be  passed.  Hence  private  members  of  parliament  who  wish  to 
introduce  a  bill,  generally  do  so  through  the  Executive.  This  gives 
some  clue  to  the  vast  power  of  the  Cabinet.  Firstly,  it  decides  on 
general  policy;  secondly,  practically  all  bills  are  introduced  through 
its  members;  thirdly,  it  puts  into  effect  all  laws.  There  is  another 
instrument  of  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet.  This  is  the 
Order-in-Council,  virtually  a  decree  passed  by  the  collective  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive.  It  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  During  wartime  more  and  more  responsibility  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  with  the  result  that  the 
number  of  Orders-in-Council  steadily  increases. 

At  this  point  we  would  do  well  to  follow  the  course  of  a  law 
from  its  introduction  by  the  Cabinet  to  its  final  form.  A  group  of 
Western  members  determine  to  bring  in  a  bill  placing  a  minimum 
price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel  on  wheat.  The  suggestion  is  referred 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  approves.  He  submits  the  idea 
to  the  Cabinet  where  it  receives  general  approval.  The  bill  is  read 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Later  it  receives  second  reading, 
a  thorough  debate,  and  finally,  third  reading.  If  it  is  passed  by  a 
majority,  it  is  then  referred  to  the  Senate. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Senate  until  now  because, 
though  it  is  a  part  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  Canada,  it  does 
not  resemble  the  House  of  Commons.  You  will  remember  that  the 
people  of  Burnside  constituency  took  a  direct  part  in  the  sending 
of  their  representatives  to  Ottawa.  Each  one  voted.  The  elected 
candidate  represented  the  majority  choice  of  the  constituency. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  are  appointed,  not 
elected.  When  one  of  the  ninety-six  members,  called  senators,  dies, 
the  new  member  is  named  by  the  Cabinet.  During  the  regime  of  the 
Liberal  govrenment  we  may  expect  appointees  to  the  Senate  to  be 
Liberal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  membership  is  based 
upon  the  choices  of  the  party  in  power.  Thus,  indirectly,  the 
Senate  represents  the  political  attitude  of  the  people. 

Why  have  we  a  Senate  in  addition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
why  indirect  representatives  besides  direct  representatives?  We 
must  turn  to  history  for  the  answer.  Our  form  of  government  is 
based  upon  the  British  model.  Slowly,  through  the  centuries,  two 
distinctive  legislative  bodies  evolved.  One  was  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  other, 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  an  aristocratic  body  whose  members  were 
not  elected,  but  held  their  seats  through  hereditary  right.  In  other 
words,  the  King  had  ennobled  the  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  one  of  his  ancestors.     As  time  went  on,  the  power  of  the  Com- 


mons,  once  equal  with  that  of  the  Lords,  grew  steadily  greater. 
But  the  House  of  Lords  continued  as  an  auxiliary  legislative  body, 
expressing  the  aristocratic  principle  in  government.  Because,  too, 
its  members  represented  the  wealth  and  rank  of  England,  it  acted 
as  a  brake  on  radical  legislation.  The  Lords  could  always  check  or 
hold  back  bills  considered  ill-advised  or  hasty. 

Canada  does  not  possess  a  landed  aristocracy  as  does  England. 
Our  senators  are  not  lords  or  earls.  Nevertheless,  they  do  repre- 
sent, in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  the  aristocratic  principle  in 
Canada's  government.  Largely,  the  senators  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  served  the  political  parties  well.  Largely, 
too,  they  are  recruited  from  the  more  wealthy  element  of  the 
Dominion.  Like  the  parent  House  of  Lords,  the  senators  hold  back 
legislation  which  they  consider  rash.  Those  who  uphold  the  Senate 
therefore  term  it  a  stabilizing  force  in  Canada;  its  opponents  con- 
sider it  reactionary. 

We  take  up  again  the  story  of  our  bill.  It  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  body  recognizes  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  is 
behind  the  bill  and  passes  it.  Only  one  more  step  is  necessary.  It 
is  presented  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  Governor-General  is  the  King's  representative  in  Canada. 
As  the  political  power  of  the  King  has  diminished  over  the  years, 
so  has  that  of  the  Governor-General.  He  is  a  definite  symbol  of 
our  relationship  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the  crown.  He  is 
the  official  head  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  nominally  superior 
to  our  Prime  Minister.  Actually,  however,  he  is  primarily  a 
symbol.  When  the  bill  is  presented  to  him  for  his  signature, 
tradition  and  precedent  virtually  oblige  him  to  sign  it. 

With  the  signing,  the  bill  becomes  law.  Now  it  must  be  trans- 
lated into  action  by  the  Cabinet,  specifically  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  who  is  concerned  with  the  price  of  wheat.  But  the 
Minister  is  only  one  man.  Alone  he  would  be  quite  incapable  of 
moving  the  complex  machinery  of  administration  necessary  to 
implement  this  proposal.  There  now  comes  to  his  assistance  a  vast 
army  of  officials,  the  greater  part  of  them  centered  in  Ottawa,  but 
with  representatives  in  every  province  of  Canada. 

This  great  peace-time  army  is  called  the  Civil  Service.  Its 
thousands  of  members  are  pledged  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
government.  They  vary  in  rank  and  responsibility  from  the 
humblest  clerk  to  the  Deputy  Minister  who  is  second  only  to  the 
Minister.  These  people  are  independent  of  politics  and  political 
parties.  The  Civil  Service  remains  constant  in  membership  even 
though  political  ministers  come  and  go.  Once  the  Cabinet  has 
enunciated  a  policy,  the  Civil  Service  carries  through. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  many  functions  connected  with  making 
dollar  wheat  a  reality,  once  such  a  law  has  been  passed,  will  be 
mentioned.  There  is,  firstly,  the  task  of  making  public  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  This  will  include  announcements  by  mail, 
radio,  and  newspaper.  There  are  the  financial  arrangements  to 
meet  the  outlay  of  money  required.  There  are  all  the  intricate 
agreements  to  be  made  with  grain  exchange  officials,  with  elevator 


companies  and  with  wheat  brokers.  Briefly,  thousands  of  opera- 
tions will  be  performed  by  stenographers,  accountants,  economists, 
and  statisticians,  all  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  Civil  Service. 

Now  the  law  has  come  into  force,  effecting  a  definite  change  in 
the  life  of  our  country.  But  the  law  has  strength  only  if  it  is 
observed  by  the  citizens.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there 
are  unfortunately  many  people  who  will  obey  a  regulation  only  if 
there  is  compulsion  attended  by  punishment  for  those  who  trans- 
gress. To  continue  our  story  we  shall  assume  that  a  certain  firm 
of  grain  brokers  seeks  to  evade  the  law.  By  various  methods  they 
purchase  grain  below  the  statutory  minimum.  Eventually  their 
crime  is  detected  by  federal  police  agents  known  as  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  Without  such  a  police  force  law-breakers 
could  defy  the  authorities  with  impunity. 

The  men  are  arraigned  before  the  courts.  Here  again  we  find  a 
most  important  branch  of  government  service.  The  courts  of  the 
land  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  is 
their  function  to  interpret  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature.  In 
other  words,  the  courts  must  indicate  how  the  general  phrasing  of 
legislation  is  related  to  individual  cases.  Take  these  grain  brokers, 
for  example.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  law  concerning  the  sale-price  of  wheat,  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  wish  of  the  country,  as  expressed  in  the  law, 
has  been  defied. 

Should  there  be  evidence  of  a  clear  breach,  the  guilty  are 
punished.  The  specific  punishment  has  probably  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  so  that  the  judge  assesses  the  degree  of  guilt  and 
imposes  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  is  based  on  the  gravity 
of  the  offence. 

The  "life-story"  of  a  law  is  now  complete.  But  this  account, 
dealing  with  the  thousands  of  officials  who  are  behind  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  every  law,  has  made  no  mention  of  a  very 
important  question.  How  is  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery 
of  government  financed?  The  government  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  several  sources  of  revenue.  There  is  a  large  variety  of 
taxes.  These  taxes  are  legal  demands  for  a  percentage  of  the 
money  gained  by  the  citizen  through  commerce  or  inheritance.  The 
rate  of  taxation  is  based  upon  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  year.  In  times  of  war  the  costs  of  government  soar  to 
astronomical  heights.  The  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  prove  in- 
adequate. Then  the  government  resorts  to  large-scale  borrowing 
from  its  citizens  in  the  form  of  Victory  Bonds.  These  differ  from 
taxes  in  that  the  people  lend,  rather  than  give,  money  to  the 
government. 

The  war  has  done  much  more  than  merely  to  draw  money  from 
the  people  to  the  government.  Of  far  greater  significance  is  the 
fact  that  the  government  has  drawn  greater  public  concern  and 
interest  to  itself,  with  its  intensified  war  programme,  than  ever 
before  in  history.  People  are  vitally  absorbed  in  government  poli- 
cies because  they  relate  to  such  immediate  personal  matters  as  the 
price  of  bread  or  the  regulation  of  rents.  Most  significant  of  all  is 
the  power  of  our  legislative  authorities  to  place  citizens  in  essential 
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war  industries  or  even  on  the  battle  front.  Consequently  there  is 
much  speculation  on  the  role  of  the  government  in  the  next  few 
months  or  years.  Young  and  old  alike  are  studying  the  political 
platforms  of  the  various  parties. 

In  the  daily  newspapers  there  are  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  Through  these  descriptions  you  will  learn  of  the 
personalities  on  the  Liberal  benches  and  those  with  the  Opposition. 
More  important  than  the  various  political  figures  are  the  party 
policies  which  they  represent.  There  is  probably  no  more  essential 
study  these  days  than  that  of  the  programmes  of  action  offered  by 
Canadian  political  parties.  A  concise  statement  of  these  aims, 
prepared  by  the  leaders  of  the  various  parties,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
April,  1943,  issue  of  World  Affairs  under  the  title  "Parliamentary 
Mosaic."  Every  student,  or  in  other  words,  every  prospective 
voter,  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  these  political  objectives 
and  the  programmes  designed  to  achieve  them. 

COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 

"It  may  be  permitted  this  writer  to  express  his  profound  con- 
viction, first,  that  an  actual  situation  responsibly  faced  is  the  ideal 
unit  of  educative  experience;  and  second,  that  of  all  possible  situ- 
ations, no  other  is  quite  so  educative  as  one  that  prompts  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  community  to  join  with  the  young  in 
carrying  forward  an  enterprise  in  which  all  really  share,  and  in 
which  each  can  have  his  own  responsible  part.  This  is  the  educa- 
tion in  which  democracy  can  most  rejoice,  particularly  in  these 
times  when  we  must  learn  to  put  the  public  welfare  first  in  point 
of  time  and  importance.  In  solemn  fact,  co-operative  activities  for 
community  improvement  form  the  vision  of  the  best  education  yet 
conceived."  —  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Many  teachers  will  be  interested  and  yet  puzzled  by  the  Com- 
munity Projects  listed  as  an  optional  activity  for  Grade  Ten.  They 
will  feel  that  beautifying  the  community  or  compiling  local  records 
are  commendable  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  the  ambitious 
nature  of  such  undertakings  may  somewhat  cool  their  ardor.  They 
may  also  wonder  whether  such  activities  have  a  rightful  place  in 
the  school. 

Purely  academic  learning  has  long  been  sacred  to  the  school. 
The  generally  accepted  opinion  has  been  that  students  need  con- 
cern themselves  only  with  words  in  books.  Consequently  we  have 
over-emphasized  the  literary  aspects  of  education.  Gradually,  our 
perspective  is  changing.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  theory 
divorced  from  practice  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are  not  content 
any  longer  merely  with  absorbing  knowledge.  Now  we  wish  to 
transform  this  knowledge  into  socially  beneficial  action.  The  trend 
is  clearly  to  be  observed  in  our  health  instruction.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  students  were  merely  required  to 
commit  to  memory  pages  of  information  on  physiology  and  hygiene. 
They  studied  about  the  evils  of  contaminated  water,  and  continued 
to  drink  contaminated  water.  They  learned  about  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  until  they  could  repeat  the  complex  definitions 
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flawlessly.  But  they  continued  to  eat  unbalanced  meals.  That  is 
not  good  enough  for  us  today.  Modern  education  adopts  the  atti- 
tude that  book  learning  should  find  an  outlet  in  intelligent  action. 
That  is  why  more  and  more  teachers  are  attempting  Community 
Projects. 

Such  a  project  demands  planned,  meaningful  activity.  It  re- 
quires the  pupils  to  investigate  some  local  need  or  problem  and  then 
take  the  proper  steps  to  meet  the  situation.  There  is  probably  no 
better  example  of  "democracy  in  action."  More  important,  the 
enterprise  is  devoted  to  making  community  life  richer  and  more 
satisfying. 

How  might  one  of  these  community  plans  be  conducted?  Let 
us  visualize  a  typical  classroom  scene.  The  teacher  is  explaining 
the  underlying  principle  of  these  projects.  She  is  telling  how  the 
students  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  made  the  beautification  of 
their  city  one  of  their  educational  goals.  They  studied  zoning  laws, 
horticulture  and  artistic  landscaping.  Their  zeal  and  their  effi- 
ciency transformed  Santa  Barbara  from  an  unattractive  spot  to  a 
garden  city.  Or  the  teacher  may  be  describing  the  project  under- 
taken by  Public  School  No.  78  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  school  came  from  filthy  tenements  where 
healthful,  wholesome  life  was  virtually  impossible.  Their  revolt 
took  the  form  of  a  housing  project  which  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  actual  building  of  a  number  of  modern,  magnificently- 
equipped  apartment  houses.  But  this  striking  example  of  educa- 
tional effort  is  even  surpassed  by  the  numerous  experiments 
conducted  by  schools  in  the  wasted  cotton  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
the  Carolinas.  Here  the  principal  subjects  for  investigation  have 
been  soil  erosion,  malnutrition  and  community  sanitation.  The 
energy  and  knowledge  long  lying  dormant  within  the  classroom 
have  been  harnessed  to  accomplish  minor  miracles  for  the  mountain 
folk  in  these  backward  areas. 

These  three  instances  could  be  multiplied  hundreds  of  times. 
Community  projects  are  being  attempted  in  schools  throughout  the 
continent  with  truly  significant  results.  The  idea  is  long  past  the 
theoretical  stage;  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  action  by  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  students. 

The  teacher,  introducing  the  plan  to  her  pupils,  has  the  assur- 
ance that  the  undertaking  enjoys  the  support  of  foremost  educators. 
She  may  rely,  too,  on  wholehearted  co-operation  from  the  students 
who  are  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  carrying  their  education 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  classroom. 

After  their  introduction  to  the  subject,  the  teacher  might  do  well 
to  allot  some  time  to  a  committee  of  students  in  which  to  prepare  a 
list  of  possible  enterprises.  Let  us  asume  that  the  majority  of 
students  favors  a  clean-up  and  beautification  campaign.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  suggested  procedure  for  achieving  the  objectives  in  mind. 

Numerous  committees  will  be  required.  Some  of  these  are  for 
research,  surveys,  and  publicity.  Others  will  concern  themselves 
with  aspects  of  the  actual  job  of  beautification.  The  research  com- 
mittee, for  example,  will  carry  out  an  intensive  study  of  similar 
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projects  carried  out  in  other  communities.  It  will  also  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  gathering  all  necessary  data.  Members  of  the  survey 
committee  will  determine  the  extent  of  the  enterprise.  The  support 
of  the  citizens  will  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  venture,  and  it 
will  be  up  to  the  publicity  committee,  through  public  meetings  and 
posters,  to  acquaint  the  community  of  the  plans. 

All  of  these  activities  will  be  closely  related  with  school  studies. 
The  research  committee  will  collect  valuable  information  on  com- 
munity health  and  sanitation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  at 
length  how  the  programme  of  the  publicity  committee  may  be  in- 
tegrated with  English  and  Dramatics.  But  there  will  be  one 
significant  departure  from  previous  methods  of  study.  The  aim,  in 
this  project,  will  be  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained. 

How  the  actual  clean-up  is  to  be  effected  will  depend  upon  the 
community.  The  students  may  see  fit  to  do  the  job  themselves;  they 
may  co-operate  with  the  adults;  or  they  may  achieve  results  by 
obliging  the  village  council  to  enforce  specific  legislation.  The 
project  may  be  most  ambitious,  or  it  may  be  a  limited  trial  effort. 
It  may  call  for  the  designing  and  preparation  of  a  community  park, 
or  merely  for  a  local  clean-up.  These  are  all  decisions  which  the 
individual  class  must  reach.  The  one  word  of  advice  which  can  be 
offered  is  perhaps  superfluous:  do  not  be  too  ambitious. 

One  point  will  trouble  the  teacher.  Will  she  permit  pupils  to 
carry  on  these  activities  beyond  the  confines  of  the  classroom  or 
even  of  the  school  yard  during  school  hours?  The  answer  is  that 
these  projects  must  be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the  school 
programme  as  the  lesson  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That 
does  not  mean  the  pupils  will  be  given  free  rein  to  loiter  about  the 
district  while  ostensibly  working  on  a  project.  The  teacher  must 
demand  discipline  and  sincere  effort  even  if  the  enterprise  is  being 
undertaken  a  half-mile  from  the  school.  Nor  is  this  as  difficult  as 
it  sounds.  Youngsters  enjoy  working  toward  some  tangible  com- 
munity goal.  Teachers  who  have  undertaken  projects  of  this  type 
reveal  that  very  frequently  their  students  insist  on  continuing  the 
job  after  school  hours.  Any  good  leader  will  find  this  statement 
confirmed  by  experience.  Only  capable  leaders  should  attempt 
the  Community  Project. 

EDUCATION 

How  effective  can  education  be?  That  question  has  found  a 
challenging  answer  in  Germany  and  Russia  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  these  countries  the  State  has  harnessed  all  educational 
resources  for  a  specific  purpose.  Germany  has  sought  to  make 
Nazis  of  her  youth,  while  Russia  has  attempted  to  raise  a  nation  of 
Communists.  Their  amazing  success  in  achieving  their  respective 
aims  has  electrified  educationists  in  the  Western  democracies. 
Though  few  of  them  sympathize  with  the  objectives  attained  by  the 
Russians  and  Germans,  they  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
results. 

Canadian  educationists  are  convinced  that  we  have  realized 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  to  be  achieved 
if  the  proper  schooling  is  given  to  all.     Even  now  they  are  con- 
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sidering  the  defects  in  our  present  system  and  outlining  proposed 
changes  which  are  almost  radical  in  their  nature. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  Russian  educational  system  has  been  its 
ability  to  draw  from  the  best  in  the  population  irrespective  of  posi- 
tion or  background.  The  State  encourages  promising  students  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  studies,  and  subsidizes  this  further  work  by  liberal 
bursaries  and  scholarships.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
we  have  education  for  all  in  the  lower  grades,  there  is  a  distinct 
inequality  of  opportunity  as  boys  and  girls  reach  the  high  school  or 
proceed  to  the  university. 

The  question  of  finance  often  defeats  the  efforts  of  capable  and 
even  brilliant  students  to  continue  their  schooling  in  Alberta.  For 
example,  some  five  or  six  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  top 
students  graduating  from  Grade  Twelve.  But  surely  there  are 
many  more  deserving  of  assistance.  The  result  is  that  much  ability 
which  might  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the  province  as  a 
whole  is  lost.  Young  people  who  might  have  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  professions  or  the  arts  end  up  instead  in  unimportant 
work  requiring  only  average  intelligence  or  aptitude.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  note  that  a  survey  of  the  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land Education  Association  has  made  the  following  proposals  to 
the  Dominion  government: 

Five  thousand  special  classes  should  be  provided  for  exceptional 
children,  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  at 
their  right  pace.  The  cost  would  approximate  $10,000,000. 
A  system  of  scholarships  should  be  set  up  so  that  gifted  children 
may  continue  their  education.  The  immediate  cost  would 
be  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

Another  important  change  which  will  probably  take  place  in  the 
near  future  is  the  establishment  and  widespread  extension  of  adult 
education.  Up  to  now  our  schooling  has  had  one  great  purpose: 
to  develop  healthy,  capable  and  intelligent  citizens  for  our  de- 
mocracy. We  have  recognized  that  democracy  depends  for  its 
effectiveness  upon  a  well-informed  populace.  But  we  have  carried 
the  process  of  education  far  short  of  its  logical  conclusion.  Most 
Canadians  end  their  formal  education  at  eighteen.  From  then  on 
they  pursue  no  consistent  course  of  study  in  any  field.  Yet  these 
same  people  are  called  upon  every  year  of  their  lives,  to  make 
important  decisions  at  elections  which  call  for  a  knowledge  of 
economics,  history  and  government.  Obviously  most  of  them  are 
unfitted  for  their  great  democratic  task  by  their  lack  of  learning. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  exciting  advances  in  social  living 
have  been  made.  These  lands  can  boast  of  comprehensive  measures 
ensuring  good  housing,  good  food,  and  excellent  recreational  faci- 
lities for  all.  These  fine  objectives  have  been  attained  by  an 
educated,  socially  alert  population.  The  reason  is  a  most  important 
one  for  Canadians.  It  is  because  the  people  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  continue  their  education  even  until  their  declining 
years.    Canadians  may  well  follow  their  example. 

The  period  after  the  war  will  unquestionably  force  a  certain 
amount  of  adult  education  upon  us.    Thousands  of  young  men  and 
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women  will  leave  the  armed  forces  or  war  industries  to  return  in- 
adequately educated  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  these  people  will  be  willing  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  their 
studies.  Rather  they  will  divide  the  day  between  schooling  and 
employment.  Already  government  officials  are  making  provisions 
for  such  arrangements  as  soon  as  demobilization  commences. 

It  is  likely  that  industry  itself  will  take  a  hand  in  education. 
Authorities  foresee  the  day,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  when 
young  people  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  will  learn  a  trade  in  some  local 
factory  or  business  firm,  at  the  same  time  continuing  studies  in 
school.  Techniques  for  guiding  students  into  the  vocations  which 
best  suit  them  will  be  greatly  improved  and  extended. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  have  long  prized  the  teacher  as  one  of 
the  country's  most  valuable  citizens.  Effort  to  have  the  most 
talented  young  people  turn  to  the  profession  of  teaching  has  been 
successful.  Continuous  years  of  service  of  well  qualified  teachers 
have  been  secured  by  the  adequate  salaries  paid,  as  well  as  by  the 
position  of  dignity  and  worth  accorded  to  the  profession.  These 
countries  have  been  well  rewarded.  Teachers  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  movements  for  community  betterment.  They  have  been 
influential  agents  in  social  advance. 

In  many  sections  and  districts  in  Canada,  the  conditions  under 
which  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  working  in  the  schools  have 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Salaries  in  many  instances  have  been  too 
low  to  attract  the  most  competent  teachers  or  to  encourage  them 
to  give  continuous  years  of  improving  service.  As  long  as  Cana- 
dians, in  some  of  the  provinces,  are  content  to  pay  teachers  an 
average  salary  well  below  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  they 
cannot  expect  maximum  dividends  from  education.  The  attraction 
of  larger  numbers  of  talented  leaders  to  the  work  of  teaching  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  problem  until  the  public  arouses  itself  more 
fully  to  the  critical  need  of  enlightened  leadership,  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  schools. 

The  conditions  under  which  public  instruction  is  carried  on 
vary,  in  Canada,  from  excellent  to  poor.  Too  many  buildings  which 
have  passed  their  proper  period  of  usefulness  are  still  in  daily  use. 
Conditions  of  sanitation  and  ventilation  are  frequently  such  as  to 
require  drastic  changes  for  the  better.  Communities  have  become 
accustomed  to  spend  the  minimum  on  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment rather  than  the  maximum  necessary  for  beneficial  social  living 
on  the  part  of  the  school  population.  These  lacks  are  most  evident 
in  a  very  considerable  number  of  rural  districts,  but  the  need  for 
change  for  the  better  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  areas.  Little 
wonder  that  the  survey  committee  previously  referred  to  advo- 
cates the  doubling  of  annual  expenditures  on  education  throughout 
Canada. 

A  notable  progressive  development,  in  reforming  rural  educa- 
tional administration,  is  now  under  way  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
Alberta  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  the  larger  units,  or  School 
Divisions.  Fifty  of  these  have  been  established,  including  all  but 
a  few  of  the  more  remote  rural  districts  and  smaller  graded-school 
centres.    The  school  boards  in  these  School  Divisions  are  associated 
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with  professional  educationists  who  are  always  available  for  expert 
advice.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education  offered.  Great  economies  have  been  effected  through 
this  consolidation,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  received 
decided  benefits  from  the  innovation.  But  other  provinces  are  far 
behind  in  this  connection.  Immediately  after  the  war  most  Cana- 
dians will  be  obliged  to  face  the  issue  of  reorganizing  their  pro- 
vincial school  systems. 

We  have  glanced,  then,  at  a  number  of  problems.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  a  very  large  number.  As  an  interested  future  voter 
as  well  as  a  student  at  the  present,  you  should  be  giving  careful 
thought  to  these  problems.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
last  four  years  on  educating  our  youth  for  dealing  out  death  to  our 
enemies.  When  the  war  ends  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  on  an 
almost  equally  grand  scale  for  the  living  and  for  a  world  of  economic 
and  spiritual  abundance.  We  will  have  succeeded  if,  after  twenty 
years,  we  can  point  to  an  educational  system  embodying  the 
following  features. 

The  schools  of  tomorrow  will  not  cater  merely  to  a  fringe  of  the 
population  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Quite  likely, 
schooling  will  begin  at  three  or  four.  Youngsters  will  spend  a  few 
hours  each  day  in  nursery  schools.  The  buildings  will  adhere  to 
the  most  modern  architectural  principles,  and  will  provide  for  the 
best  standards  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation.  Teachers  will 
be  kindergarten  socialists,  possessing  university  degrees  testifying  to 
their  advanced  work  in  this  field.  The  high  salary  level  will  ensure 
the  attraction  of  the  most  suitable  candidates  in  the  country. 

Excellent  teaching,  harmonious  surroundings,  and  a  curriculum 
providing  for  active,  purposeful  study  and  work  will  make  the 
elementary  school  a  truly  attractive  institution.  Advanced  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  already  attained  this  ideal. 

The  high  school  will  cater  to  the  needs  of  all  the  students. 
There  will  be  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  academic,  tech- 
nical, commercial  and  recreational  subjects.  Every  type  of  student 
will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  education  until  his  eighteenth 
year.  For  the  best  of  these  the  doors  of  the  university  will  be 
open.  Others,  who  seek  further  instruction  at  an  academic  level 
somewhat  below  that  of  the  university,  will  be  eligible  for  junior 
college.  Lack  of  finances  will  not  be  permitted  to  bar  a  single 
candidate  from  higher  learning. 

Those  who  enter  industry  will  study  in  special  adult  classes. 
School  rooms  will  be  open  each  evening  giving  instruction  to  adults 
in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  both  academic  and  recreational. 
Ideally,  the  school  will  become  the  brain  and  laboratory  of  the 
community.  Subjects  like  economics,  child  psychology,  and  soci- 
ology taught  to  adults  will  ultimately  result  in  higher  standards  of 
community  living. 

The  programme  outlined  above  is  by  no  means  over-ambitious. 
It  can  be  achieved  by  a  populace  determined  to  reap  the  full  divi- 
dends of  schooling  for  all.  No  investment  is  richer  in  returns,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  than  education. 
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Graph  Study 

Nowadays,  in  order  to  read  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  book 
intelligently,  one  must  be  able  to  understand  charts  and  graphs. 
Study  the  graphs  of  Pulp  wood  and  Newsprint  production  in  Canada. 
A  number  of  statements  can  be  answered  from  a  study  of  these 
graphs.    Each  statement  may  be: 

1.  True. 

2.  Probably  true. 

3.  Goes  beyond  the  data  given  in  the  graph. 

4.  Probably  false. 

5.  False. 

Mark  these  statements  with  the  number  of  the  description  you  think 
applies  to  it.    Only  the  data  of  the  given  graphs  is  to  be  used. 

1.    In  1925  Newsprint  production  in  Canada  equalled  that 

of  the  U.S.A. 

2.    The  depression  of  1927-1929  hit  Canadian  newsprint 

production  harder  than  it  did  U.S.A.  production. 

3.    1941  production  and  imports  of  pulpwood  in  Canada 

are  greater  than  those  of  1940. 

4.    In  1927  Canada  produced  and  imported  about  6,000 

cords  of  pulpwood. 

5.    Exports  of  pulpwood  were  greater  in  1937  than  in  any 

other  year. 

6.    A  decline  in  pulpwood  production  always  produces  an 

increase  in  the  price  of  the  wood. 

7.    Increasing  production  of  pulpwood  is  associated  with 

declining  price. 

8.    During  a  depression,  production  in  general  declines 

(the  centres  of  depression  are  years  1921  and  1932) . 

9.    For  production,  consumption,  and  value  of  pulpwood, 

the  general  trend  in  Canada  is  upwards. 

10.    In  1929,  Canada  produced  2.6  million  tons  of  news- 
print. 

11.    After   1925,   Canada   started   to   export   newsprint   to 

U.S.A. 

12.    Production   (with  imports)   and  consumption  of  pulp- 
wood in  Canada  are  related  variables. 
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COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

We  often  pride  ourselves  on  our  Canadian  standard  of  living; 
yet,  if  health  records  and  statistics  are  examined,  we  find  that 
Canada  lags  far  behind  many  other  countries  in  her  health  record. 
Infant  mortality  figures  are  too  high;  each  year  too  many  people 
die  needlessly.  Recent  dietary  studies  among  certain  urban  groups 
and  examination  of  recruits  for  the  services  show  clearly  that  poor 
diets  and  malnutrition  are  common  in  Canada.  Recognizing  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  among  young  children,  many  city  schools 
provide  milk  at  recess  period  for  underpriviliged  students. 

The  old  adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  may  be  applied  to  health  problems.  Everyone  recognizes  the 
fact  that  rather  than  to  concentrate  on  curing  the  sick  people  a 
saner  policy  would  be  to  try  to  prevent  people  from  becoming  ill 
and  requiring  expensive  medical  attention  and  hospitalization. 
Many  plans  for  the  improving  of  Canada's  health  facilities  suggest 
that  health  insurance  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  broad  programme 
of  preventive  health  measures. 

Each  community  should  accept  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
its  citizens.  The  problem  of  public  health  is  gradually  receiving 
more  and  more  emphasis.  There  are  certain  basic  problems  or 
general  lines  of  activity  to  which  all  communities  need  to  give 
careful  consideration.  For  instance,  communicable  diseases  must 
be  controlled.  In  addition,  there  are  problems  of  environmental 
hygiene  such  as  sewage  disposal,  milk  and  water  supplies,  food  and 
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food  handlers.    Child  welfare,  nutrition,  sanatoria,  mental  hygiene, 
health  education  are  some  of  the  community's  special  problems. 

Much  of  the  public  health  work  now  carried  on  is  too  local.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  disease  has  no  regard  for  township, 
municipal,  or  provincial  boundaries.  Each  community  should  plan 
a  definite  programme  to  provide  a  healthful  environment.  Its 
activities  should  not  be  spasmodic,  but  organized  for  an  all-year- 
round  programme.  Another  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
there  can  be  no  sustained  local  health  programme  without  an  effi- 
cient local  health  officer.  He  is  a  key  man — usually  the  local  doctor. 

As  in  other  democratic  organizations  people  concerned  with  the 
field  of  public  health  must  be  willing  to  co-operate.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  everyone  in  the  district  to  work  together  since  good 
health  is  a  prime  necessity  for  full  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  sanitary  disposal  of  wastes  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  the  community.  Garbage  should  be  disposed  of,  not  only 
because  it  is  unsightly,  but  it  gives  off  noxious  odors  and  provides 
an  excellent  breeding  place  for  flies  and  disease  germs.  You  may 
recall  from  previous  health  courses  methods  of  sewage  disposal 
ranging  from  cesspools  and  septic  tanks  used  on  farms  to  large 
sewage  disposal  plants  found  in  cities. 

Every  community  should  have  an  adequate  supply  of  good  drink- 
ing water.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  purity  of  the  water  from 
the  local  well,  a  sample  may  be  sent  to  the  Provincial  Laboratory 
in  Edmonton  for  testing.  Purification  of  water  becomes  a  large 
problem  when  a  city  full  of  people  must  be  supplied  with  good 
water. 

Proper  inspection  of  milk  and  meat  is  especially  necessary. 
Pasteurization  of  milk  is  considered  the  best  way  of  maintaining 
safe  milk  distribution  in  the  city.  Sanitary  regulations  need  to  be 
enforced  in  the  preparation,  curing,  and  handling  of  meat.  Dominion 
laws  protect  the  Canadian  public  from  adulteration  of  foods  and 
drugs. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  teach  nutrition  in  some  communities. 
The  school  may  serve  as  an  ideal  place  for  people  to  come  to  learn 
facts  about  correct  diets.  They  may  then  carry  such  knowledge 
back  to  their  homes  where  it  may  be  applied.  School  children  can 
receive  help  in  connection  with  planning  school  lunches  as  part  of 
a  health  course.  Families  should  be  taught  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  available  money;  that  is,  how  to  make  the  food  dollar  work 
for  health.  Plenty  of  money  may  be  spent  for  food;  yet  the  foods 
with  health-giving  qualities  may  be  overlooked.  Widespread  co- 
operation by  trained  dietitians  and  professional  groups  is  needed  in 
each  community.  Nutrition  classes  may  be  formed  in  clubs.  Low- 
cost  menu  demonstrations  should  provide  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
meal  planner.  The  best  policy  for  the  sake  of  nutrition  is  to  know 
the  right  foods  and  to  eat  them. 

Health  insurance  has  been  suggested  as  a  scheme  to  help  meet 
our  sickness  problem.  "Under  a  system  of  health  insurance  a  non- 
profit earning,  state-supervised  organization  administers  a  fund, 
provided  through  regular  periodic  contributions,  for  the  mutual 
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provision  of  medical  services  for  the  beneficiaries  included  under 
the  system."  It  is  a  plan  for  distributing  the  costs  of  medical  care 
over  large  numbers  of  people  and  over  long  periods  of  time.  People 
who  subscribe  to  the  fund  obtain  certain  concessions  in  medical 
services. 

The  Edmonton  Hospitalization  Scheme  provides  an  example  of 
this.  A  single  man  pays  sixty  cents  a  month  (two  cents  a  day)  to 
the  hospitalization  fund.  If  he  becomes  ill  he  may  enter  the  hos- 
pital and  pay  a  lower  rate  for  medical  services  required.  Under  this 
scheme  a  married  man  with  a  small  child  would  pay  $1.35  a  month 
and  have  his  whole  family  protected. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  also  a  form  of  health  in- 
surance. Workers  who  are  injured  or  suffer  from  disease  caused  by 
the  nature  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed  are  provided 
with  medical  care  or  compensation.  Such  services  are  paid  for  by 
Small  regular  contributions  made  by  employer  and  employee. 

Most  post-war  plans  favour  the  adoption  of  health  insurance. 
Certainly  some  such  scheme  has  great  possibilities  for  improving 
the  health  of  Canadian  citizens. 

The  time  may  come  when  communicable  diseases  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated.  If  people  were  to  take  advantage  of  such  pre- 
cautions and  preventives  as  are  available,  each  local  district  could 
do  much  in  maintaining  disease-free  homes.  Thanks  to  the  research 
workers  and  efforts  of  doctors  and  nurses  there  are  no  longer  serious 
plagues  or  epidemics.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  battle 
against  disease.  Diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  could  be  almost  un- 
known, if  everyone  would  co-operate  in  a  world-wide  plan  for 
eradication  of  such  diseases.  An  important  part  of  the  activities 
of  every  community  should  be  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations, 
provide  vaccines,  serums,  and  antitoxins,  and  do  anything  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized  that  effective 
public  health  work  can  be  carried  on  in  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
districts,  only  if  the  full  time  service  of  a  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced staff  of  public  health  workers  is  available.  The  local  doctor 
is  usually  much  too  busy  to  deal  with  the  many  health  problems  of  a 
district  in  an  effective  way.  Some  provision  has  been  made  for 
public  health  service  in  rural  Alberta.  There  are  now  nine  full-time 
District  Health  units  operating,  and  the  organization  of  others 
throughout  the  province  is  under  consideration.  Each  unit  has  a 
staff  consisting  of  a  Medical  Health  Officer  (a  physician  with  special 
training  in  public  health  work) ,  two  public  health  nurses,  a  sanitary 
inspector,  and  a  secretary-technician.  The  budget  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  work  is  about  $12,000  annually.  Actually  the  cost  is 
very  small  when  distributed  over  the  municipality.  For  instance, 
if  the  total  population  of  the  health  district  is  20,000  and  the  budget 
required  is  $12,000,  the  per  capita  cost  is  60c.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this 
budget  is  provided  by  grants  from  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Health,  and  the  municipalities  concerned  meet  the  balance.  Thus 
the  cost  is  only  about  30c  per  person  per  annum.  Records  show 
that  these  unit  organizations  are  doing  a  highly-effective  piece  of 
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work  in  preventing  disease  and  in  promoting  health  education  in  this 
province. 

Physical  fitness  is  an  especially  valuable  asset  during  war-time. 
The  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Scheme  has  been  de- 
signed to  raise  the  standard  of  Canadian  health.  Any  community 
organization  (e.g.,  Athletic  Associations)  interested  in  physical 
fitness  may  recommend  someone  to  take  a  training  course  at  a 
designated  centre.  Such  instruction  is  free  to  the  trainee,  and  is  paid 
for  by  government  grants  and  the  local  community.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  the  person  assumes  leadership  of  physical 
training  classes  in  the  community.  The  instructor  is  paid  a  certain 
salary  by  the  government,  and  classes  are  free  to  all  persons  in- 
terested. Such  classes,  and  organized  sport  throughout  the  local 
district,  will  do  much  to  provide  healthful  recreation  for  Canadian 
citizens. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Police-court  records  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
crime  as  a  result  of  the  disturbed  conditions  caused  by  the  war. 
There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  arrests  than  usual  of  juvenile 
offenders,  whose  crimes  range  all  the  way  from  petty  thieving  to 
assault  and  burglary  and  other  serious  offences.  Certain  problems 
arise  in  connection  with  these  facts.  Why  should  war  increase 
crime?  Are  war-time  conditions  the  sole  cause,  or  do  they  merely 
tend  to  aggravate  long-standing  mal-adjustments  in  the  individual? 
What  kind  of  remedial  work  can  be  undertaken  where  young  folk 
have  taken  the  wrong  course?  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
others  from  drifting  into  delinquency?  These  are  the  questions 
for  which  those  in  authority  today  are  seeking  an  answer. 

Any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  should  always 
be  examined  critically.  An  increase  in  the  number,  for  example, 
may  mean  one  of  two  things:  either  that  more  crimes  are  being 
committed,  or  that  the  police  are  becoming  more  vigilant  and  not 
letting  so  many  criminals  escape.  Generally  speaking,  however,  so 
long  as  the  police  administration  remains  the  same,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  arrests  will  quite  rightly  indicate  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  crimes  committed.  On  this  basis,  it  is  probably  correct 
to  infer,  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  arrests  of  juveniles 
made  since  the  war  began,  that  crime  is  on  the  increase. 

Dr.  Harold  Williams,  of  Iowa  University,  has  made  an  interest- 
ing study  of  the  factors  which  may  lead  to  delinquency.  He  ex- 
amines several  theories  in  turn.  One  is  the  so-called  "Bolshevik" 
theory  which  states  that  people  are  criminal  because  they  belong  to 
a  culture  foreign  to  their  own.  According  to  this  theory,  foreign- 
born  people  are  likely  to  commit  more  crimes  than  native-born 
people.  For  this  he  finds  no  evidence  in  his  own  state.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  this  is  generally  true  in  Alberta. 

What  of  low  intelligence?  We  must  admit  that  many  criminals 
are  of  low  mentality,  but  some  rogues  have  quite  a  superior  in- 
telligence. What  happens  is  probably  that  people  of  low  intelli- 
gence are  less  able  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  than 
others,  and  are  thus  led  astray  more  easily  by  cleverer  companions. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  many  of  our  criminals  are  drawn  from  those 
whose  intelligence  is  on  the  border-line  between  feeble-mindedness 
and  normality,  that  is  to  say,  their  I.Q.  probably  ranges  between  65 
and  80.  In  good  environment,  most  of  these  people  might  lead  re- 
spectable lives;  but  with  evil  companionship  they  easily  embark  on  a 
life  of  crime. 

Other  theories  which  Dr.  Williams  takes  up  and  dismisses  in 
turn  are  these:  the  "mug"  theory,  which  asserts  that  the  faces  of 
criminals  all  have  some  peculiar  twist  or  lopsidedness;  the  "just- 
like-your-father"  theory,  which  says  that  criminal  tendencies  are 
inherited;  the  "gas-house  gang"  theory,  which  asserts  that  crime 
flourishes  in  particular  areas;  the  "birds-of-a-feather"  theory,  which 
attributes  criminal  habits  to  the  influence  of  bad  companions.  All 
these  may  play  a  slight  part  in  developing  criminals,  but  none  of 
them  may  be  regarded  very  seriously. 

A  more  potent  influence  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  "broken 
homes"  from  which  many  criminals  have  been  found  to  come.  By 
a  broken  home  is  meant  one  broken  by  reason  of  some  discord  in 
the  family,  not  one  broken  in  a  natural  way  by  death.  Family 
quarrels,  separation  of  parents,  the  lack  of  affection,  are  more 
potent  factors  in  moulding  a  child's  whole  personality  than  is  com- 
monly realized.  A  boy  may  take  the  death  of  his  father  in  a  manly 
way,  and  seek  to  console  and  help  his  mother;  but  he  cannot  re- 
concile himself  so  readily  to  the  loss  of  a  parent  through  separation 
or  divorce.  The  sad  fact  is  brought  home  to  him  too  often,  and 
he  feels  that  he  and  his  parents  are  different  from  others.  At  the 
White  House  Conference  in  1930  there  was  issued  a  "Children's 
Charter"  which  named  three  rights  which  every  child  has: 

1.  For  every  child,  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help  him  to 
stand  firm  under  the  pressure  of  life. 

2.  For  every  child  understanding  and  the  guiding  of  personality 
as  his  most  precious  right. 

3.  For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love  and  security  which  a 
home  provides;  and  for  that  child  who  must  receive  foster 
care,  the  nearest  substitute  for  his  own  home. 

Health  is  another  important  factor  to  consider  in  any  study  of 
delinquency.  Investigations  have  revealed  that  delinquents  as  a 
class  have  a  record  of  ill-health  much  more  marked  than  that  of 
normal  persons.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  health  of  the  nation 
improves  we  may  expect  to  discover  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  crime. 

The  lack  of  anything  definite  to  do  doubtless  accounts  for  much 
delinquency,  particularly  among  juveniles.  "Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  is  an  assertion  fairly  well  borne 
out  by  a  relationship  between  unemployment  figures  and  crime. 
We  do  not  need,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that  everyone  must 
have  a  steady  job  if  he  is  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  criminal. 
There  are  a  host  of  activities  of  a  wholesome  variety  through  which 
people  may  express  themselves.  Participation  in  organized  sport, 
the  cultivation  of  some  hobby,  the  undertaking  of  some  cultural 
activity  such  as  music,  dramatics,  or  art,  all  offer  new  interests 
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which  will  do  much  to  offset  the  influence  of  bad  environment  or 
the  appeal  of  bad  companionship. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  to  what  extent  economic  causes  are 
responsible  for  crime.  True  it  is  that  much  crime  develops  in 
poorer  communities,  but  poverty  itself  may  be  an  effect  of  low 
intelligence  or  poor  health.  Yet,  granted  that  people  are  having  a 
struggle  to  keep  alive,  the  temptation  to  steal  or  to  make  easy 
money  by  questionable  means  is  undoubtedly  stronger  for  them. 

Obviously,  any  attempt  made  to  remedy  the  situation  must  deal 
with  (a)  the  individual  and  (b)  the  environment.  Child  welfare 
clinics  are  often  called  upon  to  help  some  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone 
astray.  The  modern  type  of  juvenile  court,  too,  tries  to  make  its 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  needs,  and  attempts  to  reform 
rather  than  to  punish.  Officials  consider  the  child's  health,  test  his 
intelligence,  see  whether  he  has  been  deprived  of  ordinary  parental 
affection,  or  whether  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  If  he  has  acquired  a  twisted  view  of  life  which  leads  him  to 
think  his  crimes  are  justifiable,  it  often  takes  much  patient  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  psychiatrist  to  restore  him  to  the  right  attitude 
towards  right  and  wrong.  Possibly  he  may  be  given  a  change  of 
environment  by  being  placed  in  the  home  of  sympathetic  people;  he 
may  be  given  the  opportunity  for  doing  work  for  which  he  has 
some  natural  aptitude.  In  this  way  his  self-respect  and  the  feeling 
that  he  is  wanted  are  gradually  restored. 

The  other  method  of  dealing  with  crime  attempts  to  improve  the 
environment.  If  there  are  slums,  its  object  is  to  remove  them  and 
build  good  residences  in  their  place.  It  creates  employment  bureaus 
and  attempts  to  give  every  sincere  applicant  the  type  of  job  for 
which  he  is  suited.  It  studies  the  wider  causes  of  unemployment  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  discover  a  way  of  providing  work  for  all  who 
need  it.  It  promotes  leisure-time  activities,  and  fosters  the  estab- 
lishing of  recreation  centres,  instruction  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  and 
interest  in  dramatics  and  music. 

A  survey  of  the  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency  recently  made 
in  the  city  of  Edmonton  revealed  certain  interesting  facts:  (1)  the 
majority  of  cases  of  delinquency  were  found  in  a  definite  area  of 
the  city;  (2)  the  area  from  which  no  cases  at  all  were  reported  was 
well  provided  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  in  which  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  children  resident  in  the  area  took  part;  (3)  in  the 
area  characterized  by  considerable  delinquency  there  was  a  distinct 
lack  of  clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  just  possible,  though  not  adequately  proved,  that  the 
publicity  given  to  crime  in  sensational  newspapers  and  sometimes  in 
the  movies,  may  have  had  a  harmful  influence  on  juvenile  minds. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  the  typical 
"gangster"  picture  out  of  the  motion  picture  theatre. 

What  is  perhaps  needed  most  of  all  in  the  fight  against  crime  is 
a  new  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  home,  and  an  attempt  to 
aid  parents  in  developing  right  ideals  for  their  children.  By  and 
large,  the  homes  in  which  honesty,  courtesy,  and  wholesome  activi- 
ties prevail,  are  the  nation's  strongest  bulwark  against  delinquency. 
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LEISURE 

In  ancient  times  leisure  was  almost  exclusively  the  privilege  of 
the  higher  classes.  The  poor  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  that  they 
had  little  inclination  to  do  anything  else  but  eat  and  sleep  after  their 
day's  toil.  Only  on  the  occasional  holiday  were  they  able  to  relax 
and  to  indulge  in  song,  dance,  and  competitive  games.  But  the  rich 
had  time  on  their  hands,  and  not  all  of  them  used  it  idly.  Many 
of  the  art  treasures  of  the  ancient  world  were  produced  by  well-to- 
do  people  in  their  leisure  time.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
Ancient  Greece  where  the  leisure  of  the  wealthy  was  made  possible 
by  the  labour  of  their  slaves. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  pioneer  region  that  for  a  time  the 
finer  cultural  things  of  life  are  neglected,  so  imperative  is  the  need 
for  clearing  the  land  and  wresting  a  living  from  the  soil.  Only  those 
amusements  which  can  be  quickly  arranged  are  found — the  card 
game,  horsehoes,  baseball,  the  barn  dance — while  those  which  call 
for  more  preparation  such  as  the  drama  or  the  glee  club  find  their 
way  into  the  community  more  slowly.  The  finer  arts  are  seldom 
seen.  Here  and  there  will  be  found  the  solitary  hobbyist  pursuing 
his  wood  carving  or  his  stamp  collecting.  As  communities  become 
settled,  however,  more  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  artistic 
side  of  life.  The  authorities  themselves  encourage  musical  and 
dramatic  festivals,  and  the  display  of  arts  and  crafts. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LEISURE 

During  the  past  century  the  machine  age  has  been  responsible 
for  increasing  the  leisure  of  the  working  classes.  The  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labour  has  given  the  worker  time  of  his  own  to  use 
as  he  desires.  Oddly  enough,  the  beneficial  and  enjoyable  use  of 
spare  time  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  Often  it  has  been  wasted 
in  loitering  on  the  streets  or  wasting  time,  money,  and  opportunity 
in  beer  parlors  and  pool  rooms.  There  was  a  saying  prevalent  in 
England,  to  the  effect  that  drinking  was  "the  shortest  cut  out  of 
Manchester,"  which  contained  more  than  a  germ  of  truth.  For  in 
the  convivial  atmosphere  of  the  public  house  and  in  the  imbibing 
of  huge  draughts  of  beer,  the  factory  worker  found  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  humdrum  of  the  cotton  mill.  Too  often,  however,  that 
type  of  escape  was  neither  good  for  himself  nor  his  family.  It 
wrecked  thousands  of  homes. 

New  Pastimes  of  Our  Own  Area 

Today  new  forms  of  organized  recreation  have  come  into  vogue. 
There  are  still  the  familiar  outdoor  games  —  football,  baseball, 
and  hockey — which  thousands  attend  to  cheer  themselves  hoarse 
while  a  mere  two  dozen  players  are  actually  participating  in  the 
game.  Commercialized  recreation  of  various  types  is  offered  today 
to  city  dwellers.  Bowling  alleys,  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  and 
pool  rooms  offer  their  inducements  to  the  public,  for  a  price;  in 
addition  many  amateur  clubs  have  acquired  property  and  equip- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  Most  of  the  larger  modern 
schools,  too,  are  equipped  with  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums. 
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It  is  thus  obvious  that  townsfolk  are  provided  with  opportunities 
for  using  their  spare  time,  though  whether  every  type  of  amuse- 
ment mentioned  could  be  designated  as  recreation  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  rural  areas,  however,  still  fewer  facilities  exist.  The 
whist  drive  and  the  dance  are  almost  the  sole  indoor  amusements 
in  many  communities,  although  there  is  a  tendency  in  more  pro- 
gressive districts  to  venture  into  dramatics  or  choral  work. 

Types  of  Leisure 

A  person  may  seek  recreation  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  may 
himself  take  an  active  part  as,  for  example,  a  ball  player  in  a  game, 
or  he  may  merely  be  one  of  the  crowd  of  onlookers.  If  he  does 
something  creative  in  his  leisure  time,  he  may  do  it  in  solitude  or  as 
one  member  of  a  group.  Thus,  he  may  do  soap  carving  in  his  own 
bedroom,  or  he  may  join  a  glee  club  in  the  company  of  fifty  other 
singers.  He  may  select  as  a  pastime  something  which  is  recreational 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  or  something  which  merely  "kills 
time,"  perhaps  even  harmfully.  This  is  obviously  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  reading,  where  he  may  select  from  the  wealth  of  good 
material  which  is  constantly  being  published,  or  may  lose  himself 
in  some  tawdry  pulp  magazine  with  its  sensational  appeal  to  the 
very  basest  in  human  nature. 

It  is  thus  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  a  certain  amount 
of  training  is  essential  if  leisure  is  to  fill  its  true  function  in  re- 
freshing both  body  and  spirit,  or  in  affording  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  develop  his  natural  abilities  in  some  creative  activity. 

Some  forms  of  leisure-time  activities  are  preferable  to  others. 
In  good  weather,  preference  should  be  given  to  outdoor  as  compared 
with  indoor  recreation.  At  all  times,  except  for  the  sick  or  dis- 
abled, active  participation  is  preferable  to  the  role  of  spectator.  The 
companionship  of  others  promotes  a  more  wholesome  type  of  re- 
creation than  the  solitary  hobby,  although  there  are  naturally 
times  when  the  latter  is  of  decided  value.  It  should  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  the  individual  derives  a  far  higher  enjoyment  from 
creative  activities,  such  as  painting,  playing  a  musical  instrument, 
or  making  model  aeroplanes,  than  from  amusement  in  which  he  is 
merely  a  passive  recipient  of  what  others  have  provided.  He  not 
only  develops  any  latent  talent  he  may  possess,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
achievements,  acquires  that  self-respect  which  is  essential  to  the 
well-balanced  personality.  Needless  to  add,  all  recreation  which  is 
injurious  to  the  health  should  be  avoided,  and  amusements  which 
last  the  greater  part  of  the  night  are  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  in  some  rural  communities  certain  functions 
start  at  such  a  late  hour  that  small  children,  accompanying  their 
parents,  are  kept  out  of  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

PROMOTION  OF  WORTH-WHILE  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 

What,  then,  can  Canada  do  to  encourage  the  right  use  of  leisure 
time?  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem, 
each  of  which  has  certain  value.  First,  by  means  of  literature, 
radio,  and  motion  pictures,  people  may  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the 
immense  benefits  accruing  from  the  right  use  of  leisure.     Second, 
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through  the  schools,  definite  training  for  the  arts  and  pastimes  of 
leisure  may  be  given.  Third,  legislation  can  be  enacted  and  grants 
made  to  help  establish  recreational  facilities  where  none  at  present 
exist. 

Education  for  Leisure 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  tremendous  influence  which 
leisure  may  have  on  character,  or  of  the  many  fascinating  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  used.  Governments  which  have  done  considerable 
publicity  work  in  giving  advice  on  vocational  and  economic  ques- 
tions might  well  now  give  attention  to  advising  people  how  to  live. 
There  is  great  need  for  a  series  of  reasonably-priced  booklets  on 
handicrafts,  hobbies,  art,  dramatic  and  musical  associations,  and 
similar  interests.  Travelling  exhibits  and  motion  pictures  with 
expert  demonstration  could  do  much  in  country  districts  to  reveal 
the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  well-used  leisure.  Such  demon- 
strations could  be  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  classes  where 
desirable.  The  short  but  intensive  summer  classes  in  fine  arts, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Extension  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity, are  excellent,  but  should  be  extended  to  more  districts. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why,  in  addition  to  our 
technical  and  commercial  schools,  there  should  not  also  be  perm- 
anent schools  of  fine  arts,  where  painting,  music,  dramatics,  folk- 
dancing,  landscaping,  and  various  handicrafts  may  be  taught  in- 
tensively. Such  schools  would  materially  assist  in  providing  a 
body  of  teachers  who  could  be  employed  to  develop  an  entirely  new 
programme  of  leisure-time  training  in  the  day-schools. 

Providing  Recreational  Facilities 

Not  only  do  leisure-time  opportunities  need  to  be  publicized 
and  training  given,  but  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  com- 
munity for  social  and  cultural  activities.  Wholesome  outdoor 
life  should  be  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  sports  and  picnic 
grounds,  the  organization  of  expeditions  for  landscape  painting  or 
nature  study,  while  appropriate  buildings  should  be  erected  for 
exhibitions,  festivals,  dramas,  dancing,  gatherings  of  handicraft 
clubs,  and  for  the  community  library  and  reading  room.  These 
things  obviously  require  financing,  since  land,  buildings,  and  ade- 
quate equipment  will  be  required.  Such  a  community  centre  in  a 
rural  district  should  contain  not  less  than  five  acres,  preferably 
more.  For  various  reasons  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  sports 
grounds  to  be  adjacent  to  the  school.  If  there  is  any  natural  bush  on 
the  area,  it  may  be  converted  into  good  picnic  grounds  by  careful 
clearing  of  the  underbrush  and  the  construction  of  suitable  tables, 
benches,  and  fireplaces.  A  supply  of  good  water  might  necessitate 
the  digging  of  a  well.  The  school  should  have  its  own  area,  but 
should  accept  a  definite  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  landscaping 
of  the  grounds  where  desirable.  This  in  itself  is  a  cultural  exercise 
which  possesses  immense  possibilities  as  a  creative  leisure-time 
activity.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  tree-nursery  tended  by  the 
school  will  be  established  in  a  corner  of  the  grounds,  from  which 
plants  can  be  supplied  not  only  for  the  public  grounds,  but  also  for 
home  gardens.     It  would  be  desirable,  too,  to  have  on  the  grounds 
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a  lodge  for  the  caretaker,  whose  work,  in  addition  to  the  janitoring 
for  the  school,  would  include  the  general  upkeep  of  grounds  and 
community  buildings.  The  buildings  should  be  architecturally 
harmonious  and  the  grounds  well  landscaped. 

The  plan  on  page  27,  drawn  for  an  area  of  approximately 
seven  acres,  suggests  the  chief  features  which  should  be  incor- 
porated. An  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  level  area  for 
sports,  and  an  area  of  natural  bush  (preferably  near  a  stream  or 
lake)  for  the  picnic  grounds.  If  room  is  scarce,  the  tennis  court 
and  skating  rink  could  occupy  the  same  area.  It  is  not  essential, 
though  desirable,  that  the  school  area  should  be  in  the  same 
grounds. 

In  view  of  the  recognized  value  of  such  cultural  and  recreational 
centres,  one  may  surely  expect  governmental  authorities  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  assist  local  associations  to  secure  and  maintain 
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such  centres.  There  should  be  an  average  of  one  per  township  in 
every  well-settled  area.  In  the  meantime,  the  progressive  local 
communities  which  on  their  own  initiative  set  up  such  recreation 
centres  are  leading  the  way  to  a  more  wholesome  type  of  com- 
munity life  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 

Much  could  be  done  by  the  government  to  foster  cultural 
activities  by  encouraging  the  publication  of  non-royalty  plays,  the 
sponsoring  of  more  competitions  in  play-writing,  home-landscaping 
and  community  improvement.  The  musical  programmes  now  being 
given  in  some  of  our  public  libraries  are  attracting  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  listeners.  Incidentally,  the  general  work  of  our 
public  libraries  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  supported,  as  they 
probably  represent  the  greatest  single  influence  we  possess  at 
present  in  guiding  people  to  worth-while  uses  of  spare  time. 

The  Influence  of  Motion  Pictures 

In  the  cities,  the  motion  picture  is  the  chief  resort  of  people  with 
time  on  their  hands.  It  probably  affects  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  growing  generation  more  than  is  commonly  realized.  Psychol- 
ogists have  commented  on  the  fact  that  numbers  of  children  who 
have  attended  "Shockers"  do  not  sleep  well.  One  has  only  to 
witness  children's  reactions  at  some  of  these  blood-curdling  movies 
to  realize  that  they  would  be  better  off  at  home.  Yet  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  so  stirred  suggests  that  motion  pictures  could  be  a 
power  for  good  if  righly  selected.  There  is  need  for  a  public 
protest  against  the  practice  of  "block-booking"  by  means  of  which 
theatre  managers  are  compelled  by  distributors  to  take  a  number 
of  inferior  pictures  with  every  good  one.  Until  this  restriction  is 
abolished,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  community  to  do  much  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  the  films  presented.  The  local  authorities  can, 
however,  insist  that  certain  pictures  are  not  for  children  or  for 
emotionally  unstable  adults. 

Leisure  at  Home 

In  earlier  days  the  home  was  the  centre  of  most  leisure- 
time  activities.  Often  friends  were  invited,  and  sing-songs,  story- 
telling, and  party-games  filled  the  evening.  Boys  and  girls,  having 
no  movies  to  attend,  spent  more  of  their  time  at  home,  at  fretwork, 
embroidering,  or  some  other  hobby. 

The  radio,  though  it  has  created  a  new  interest,  does  not 
always  present  material  equally  pleasing  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  but  indeed  often  serves  as  a  divisive  influence.  It  is 
possible  that  too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  social  life  in  the  home.  How  few  houses,  for  example,  ever 
have  any  room  set  aside  as  a  "den",  where  youngsters  may  pursue 
their  hobbies  —  model-making,  stamp-collecting,  water-colour 
painting,  photography — undisturbed  by  the  request:  "Get  that  table 
cleared.  It's  time  for  supper."  Parents  who  wish  to  hold  their 
homes  together  will  try  to  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  interesting 
thing  to  do  at  home,  and  their  own  attitude  towards  cultural 
interests  will  be  normally  reflected  in  their  children. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

The  character  of  a  people  is  revealed  by  the  way  in  which  it 
spends  its  leisure  time.  When  leisure  is  rightly  employed,  it  may 
become  a  power  in  developing  community  spirit,  in  promoting 
higher  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  creation  of  beauty  in  the  environ- 
ment and  by  a  new  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  music, 
literature,  and  most  of  all,  in  drawing  out  the  latent  powers  of  the 
individual  and  enriching  his  personality  in  creative  achievement. 
"Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  a  wise  man,  "and  I  care 
not  who  makes  their  laws."  For  leisure  is  more  powerful  than 
legislation  in  determining  the  character  of  a  nation. 

POVERTY  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

"The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."  That  statement  has  been 
accepted  without  question  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Man  has  accepted  poverty  as  a  natural  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things,  as  inevitable  as  death.  Those  who  were  poor  met  their 
fate  grimly  and  resignedly.  It  was  their  lot  in  life,  to  be  suffered 
without  protest.  In  time  there  grew  up  the  notion  that  poverty 
was  not  only  inevitable  but  justified.  The  poor  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  inferior  beings,  in  no  way  entitled  to  live  in  comfort. 
It  was  a  belief  which  steadily  gained  strength,  nursed  along  by  the 
complacent  feeling  of  superiority  of  the  wealthy. 

Rebels  rose  to  contest  this  idea.  The  French  Revolution  was  a 
social  upheaval  to  sweep  away  the  abuses  of  a  minority  enjoying 
almost  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.  A  half  century  later  Karl 
Marx  exhorted  the  downtrodden  working  classes  to  throw  off  their 
chains.  He  appealed  to  them,  as  individuals  with  rights,  to  assert 
themselves.  The  result  was  the  rise  of  a  belligerent  working  class 
intent  on  reform. 

In  England  the  lower  classes  began  to  demand  consideration  of 
their  handicaps  and  abuses.  Despite  prosecution,  and  even  per- 
secution, workers  insisted  on  the  right  to  organize  for  collective 
bargaining.  Many  joined  the  Chartist  movement  and  vigorously 
petitioned  for  political  equality  with  the  wealthy  landed  gentry 
who  had  previously  ruled  England.  The  year  1848  was  filled  with 
uprisings  throughout  Europe  as  radical  ideas  spread  among  the 
poorer  classes  everywhere.  Conservative  elements  succeeded  in 
stamping  out  popular  demonstrations.  From  then  on,  however,  the 
privileged  sections  of  society  were  in  retreat.  England  saw  almost 
every  demand  of  the  Chartists  granted  before  1900.  Bismarck,  in 
Germany,  was  obliged  to  introduce  many  sweeping  social  reforms 
to  prevent  serious  disturbances.  Ideas  once  considered  revolu- 
tionary, like  education  for  all,  gradually  received  quiet  acceptance. 

This  last  reform  had  a  most  important  effect  on  public  thinking. 
As  the  poor  became  educated,  and  as  the  most  brilliant  among 
them  went  on  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  startling  fact 
was  revealed.  The  poorer  elements  of  the  population  could  pro- 
duce individuals  with  brains  and  ability  equal  in  every  way  to 
those  of  the  richer  classes.     Today  this  idea  seems  quite  common- 
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place.  Yet  for  hundreds  of  years  the  wealthy  and  the  privileged 
had  smugly  believed  they  represented  a  superior  group. 

Once  we  realize  the  essential  equality  of  rich  and  poor,  our 
entire  thinking  must  be  revolutionized.  No  longer  can  we  tolerate 
poverty.  People  are  poor  because  of  a  faulty  economic  system, 
rather  than  because  of  any  inherent  defect.  They  are  not  inferior; 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  treated  as  inferiors,  permitted  to  live  in 
hovels  or  to  feed  on  scraps.  We  must,  then,  proceed  to  ensure 
them  living  conditions  compatible  with  twentieth  century  standards 
of  humanitarianism. 

The  depression  of  1929-1935  and  the  present  war  have  made  us 
think  about  poverty  and  social  security  to  an  extent  never  before 
dreamed  of.  The  depression  tore  through  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
industrial  civilization.  When  the  stock  market  crashed  on  Wall 
Street  in  1929,  huge  fortunes  dissolved  in  a  few  days.  Banks  and 
private  business  firms  went  bankrupt  by  the  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands. Economic  paralysis  crept  over  America  and  then  over  the 
world.  In  its  wake  followed  unemployment  on  the  most  appalling 
scale  in  history.  Men  who  had  never  known  want  of  any  kind 
suddenly,  and  seemingly  without  reason,  lost  their  jobs.  Their 
days  of  enforced  idleness  stretched  into  weeks  and  years.  Proud 
men  and  women  were  obliged  to  accept  public  relief.  Soup 
kitchens  fed  long  lines  of  tattered,  exhausted  people.  The  govern- 
ment, compelled  to  meet  this  disastrous  situation,  devised  great 
public  projects  which  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  country's 
money,  but  did  provide  employment. 

The  early  1930's  were  years  of  want  and  of  the  most  acute 
misery.  Everywhere  there  was  the  baffling  paradox  of  poverty 
side  by  side  with  plenty.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression, 
when  people  were  actually  dying  of  malnutrition,  crops  were 
plowed  under  and  livestock  destroyed  by  government  mandate. 
Yet  these  governments  were  following  the  only  possible  pro- 
gramme in  view  of  the  absurdly  low  prices  offered  for  agricultural 
products. 

A  scant  seven  years  later  the  scene  had  completely  changed. 
Factories  in  1940  were  working  day  and  night;  labourers  were 
earning  more  than  they  ever  had;  unemployment  was  banished. 
In  many  countries  economic  conditions  were  booming.  War  had 
brought  the  change.  Governments  were  spending,  not  millions, 
but  billions.  The  United  States  was  expending  in  a  single  year  an 
amount  greater  than  the  sum  that  a  few  years  before  had  been 
the  entire  national  debt. 

Today,  as  the  prospect  of  total  victory  comes  ever  closer,  an  old 
fear  rises.  Will  our  soldiers  who  return  find  their  country  in  the 
throes  of  depression?  Will  they  be  forced  to  wait  in  line  for  food 
at  some  dismal  soup  kitchen?  Most  enlightened  people  are  con- 
vinced that  mass  unemployment  and  mass  poverty  need  never 
happen  again.  The  war  has  proved  only  too  clearly  how  vast  are 
our  resources,  how  capable  we  are  of  providing  for  each  and  every 
citizen  a  high  standard  of  living.  True  we  cannot  expect  boom 
conditions  to  continue  indefinitely.  But  we  can  make  provision 
for  protecting  our  people  against  unemployment  and  sickness. 
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Forty  years  ago,  a  young  lecturer  in  law  at  Oxford  University 
went  for  a  walk  that  changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  "One  day," 
he  said  many  years  later,  "I  went  down  to  the  East  End  of  London 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  in  the  world,  and  that's  how  I 
became  a  young  man  with  a  mission — to  do  something  about 
unemployment."  That  young  man,  now  famous  as  Sir  William 
Beveridge,  has  puzzled  over  the  problem  of  mass  unemployment 
almost  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  To  this  day  he  is  not 
convinced  that  unemployment  can  be  removed  from  our  economic 
system.  But  he  is  certain  that  the  lot  of  workers  can  be  vastly 
improved  by  guaranteeing  them  some  insurance,  some  social 
security,  in  the  event  of  their  income  being  stopped  through  ill- 
ness, retirement,  or  unemployment. 

In  January,  1943,  the  Beveridge  Report  was  issued.  It  created 
a  sensation  in  publishing  history.  Over  70,000  copies  were  sold 
within  five  hours.  People  pored  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  best-selling 
novel,  and  not  a  sober  compilation  of  scores  of  charts  and  statis- 
tical tables  explained  in  the  forbidding  language  of  legal  phrase- 
ology. The  intense  interest  the  report  received  in  all  the  western 
democracies  indicated  how  eagerly  people  have  been  awaiting  such 
a  scheme. 

Under  its  provisions  a  man  would  pay  a  premium  of  eighty-five 
cents  weekly,  his  employer  sixty-five  cents,  the  government  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  For  the  above  premium  an  average 
British  family  of  four  would  get  the  following  benefits: 

$11.20  a  week  unemployment  insurance  for  an  indefinite  period, 
instead  of  $3.60  as  at  present; 

$8.00  a  week  for  retirement  pension  instead  of  the  present  $4.00 
old  age  pension; 

$40.00  marriage  benefit  for  working  women  instead  of  nothing 
as  at  present; 

$80.00  for  funeral  expenses  instead  of  nothing  as  at  present. 

Comprehensive  medical  service,  covering  hospital,  specialist, 
surgical,  prenatal,  postnatal,  and  convalescent  treatment  would 
also  be  provided. 

Since  the  publication  of  Beveridge's  report,  similar  studies  have 
been  presented  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  Dr.  Leonard 
Marsh,  formerly  a  student  under  Beveridge,  and  now  a  professor  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  compiled  for  the  Dominion 
government  a  report  which  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Marsh  points  out  clearly  that  social  security  should  provide  a 
modernized  and  specialized  series  of  welfare  services.  There  is  no 
question  of  charitable  assistance  for  the  destitute.  It  is  rather  a 
plan  for  all,  under  which  the  insured  person  receives  a  benefit  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  The  cost  of  an  insurance  scheme  covering  un- 
employment, sickness,  and  liability  can  be  comparatively  low  be- 
cause the  risk  is  spread  over  a  nation  of  eleven  millions.  Again, 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  scheme  assures  administrative  econ- 
omies impossible  under  the  ordinary  voluntary  systems. 

Over  and  above  every  other  problem  facing  men  and  women 
is  that  of  employment.    Marsh  admits  the  inadequacy  of  palliatives 
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like  unemployment  insurance.  "The  only  basic  answer  to  unem- 
ployment," he  says,  "is  employment — not  any  kind  of  task  work,  but 
employment  carrying  a  reasonable  level  of  remuneration  and 
reasonably  satisfactory  working  conditions."  He  therefore  advo- 
cates a  grand  economic  strategy  during  the  post-war  years.  There 
should  be  a  vast  programme  of  public  investment  and  development 
designed  for  economic  stabilization.  It  should  be  on  a  scale  com- 
pletely different  from  the  inadequate  and  poorly-timed  projects  of 
the  depression  thirties.  More  than  that,  the  aim  should  not  merely 
be  to  provide  relief,  but  to  give  real  social  benefit  to  the  Canadian 
people.  Thus  community  centres,  youth  hostels,  and  demonstration 
nurseries  would  be  included,  as  well  as  measures  for  conserving 
and  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  grainlands  and  forests. 

To  insure  putting  the  right  worker  in  the  right  job,  Marsh 
suggests  placement,  guidance,  and  training  facilities.  Even  now, 
special  vocational  instruction  and  placement  arrangements  are 
being  organized  for  war  casualties.  After  the  war  this  type  of 
service  should  be  greatly  extended  for  all  workers. 

When  the  war  ends  we  will  face  unemployment  again.  The 
months  required  for  conversion  from  war  to  peace-time  production 
will  deprive  thousands  of  employment.  Then  the  huge  funds  in 
unemployment  insurance  premiums  amassed  during  the  war  years 
of  full  employment  will  be  dispensed  until  peace-time  production 
and  a  vast  system  of  public  works  absorb  the  unemployed. 

This  period  will  probably  see  the  introduction  of  widespread 
health  insurance.  Up  to  now,  serious  illness  in  a  family  has  been 
a  shattering  financial  blow.  Expenses  run  as  high  as  five  hundred 
dollars.  When  one  bears  in  mind  that  one-half  of  all  Canadian 
families  receive  one  thousand  dollars  or  less  per  year,  it  is  easily 
seen  why  ill-health  has  been  an  economic  nightmare  for  people  in 
the  lower  income  brackets.  Compulsory  nation-wide  health  in- 
surance would  lower  sharply  the  cost  of  medical  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  great  potentialities  of  preventive  medicine  would  be 
realized.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  Dominion 
government  has  drafted  a  bill  for  health  insurance  which  will 
provide  medical,  dental,  hospital  and  nursing  services  for  all  in- 
sured persons  and  their  dependent  children.  This  scheme  would 
not  be  State  Medicine,  for  the  bill  provides  for  free  choice  of  doctor, 
dentist,  pharmacist,  and  even  hospital.  Rather,  it  is  insurance 
sponsored  by  the  government  and  made  compulsory  for  all. 

Marsh  recommends  thirty  dollars  per  month  as  the  minimum 
for  retirement  pensions  on  the  contributory  principle.  He  also 
suggests  allowances  for  children  varying  by  age  groups  from  $5.00 
to  $12.50  a  month.  This  measure  would  compensate  for  the 
economic  burden  of  large  families,  particularly  those  families  in 
straitened  circumstances.  There  are  also  provisions  for  funeral 
expenses  and  for  widows  and  orphans.  In  all,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Marsh  Report  for  Canada  makes  a  determined  effort  to  coun- 
teract the  miseries  of  unemployment,  disease,  and  destitution. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  schemes  of  social  insurance  will  be 
introduced  in  every  major  country  after  the  war.  People  are 
convinced  that  the  plans  are  feasible.     More  than  that,  they  are 
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resolved  not  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  another  depression,  the 
memories  of  which  are  still  vivid  in  most  minds.  There  are  some 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Beveridge  and  other  reports.  They 
claim  that  these  schemes  are  mere  palliatives;  they  favour  at- 
tempting a  system  which  will  eliminate  unemployment  completely. 
But  whatever  plan  is  followed  after  the  war,  one  point  seems 
certain:  mankind  will  make  the  most  determined  effort  in  all 
history  to  rid  the  world  of  mass  unemployment  and  mass  poverty. 

THE  AIR  AGE 

The  first  heading  under  Unit  VI  in  the  Grade  Ten  course  intro- 
duces a  vital  new  topic  for  Social  Studies.  "Canada  in  the  Air 
Age"  suggests  the  revolution  in  geographic  thinking  forced  upon 
us  by  the  aeroplane.  Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  the  world 
has  shrunk  in  term  of  travel,  communication,  and  transportation. 
But  the  last  stages  have  come  so  swiftly  that  laymen  and  even 
so-called  authorities  have  been  caught  unawares.  The  implications 
of  these  changes  for  the  future  are  momentous.  Careful  study  of 
the  role  of  Canada  in  the  Air  Age  is  therefore  essential  if  Canadians 
are  not  to  miss  the  opportunities  offered  by  their  country's  match- 
less strategic  position. 

The  rate  of  the  earth's  contraction  still  astounds  a  great  many 
people.  Isolationists  in  North  America,  for  example,  could  not 
believe  that  this  continent  was  vulnerable  to  air  attack  from  Europe 
or  Asia.  To  them  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were  vast  ex- 
panses which  placed  thousands  of  miles  of  space  and  days  of  time 
between  America  and  her  potential  enemies.  Even  Col.  Lindbergh 
seemed  unable  to  adjust  his  thinking  to  the  phenomenal  changes 
which  had  occurred  within  ten  years  of  his  trans- Atlantic  flight. 

The  Magellan  expedition,  some  four  centuries  ago,  required 
almost  three  years  to  circle  the  globe.  In  1872  a  novel  by  Jules 
Verne  both  amused  and  startled  readers  with  its  seemingly 
fantastic  title,  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days."  But  less  than 
sixty  years  later,  in  1929,  a  German  airship  circled  the  globe  in 
one-quarter  of  the  time  supposedly  taken  by  Verne's  hero.  Nine 
years  after  that,  Howard  Hughes,  well-known  moving  picture 
magnate  and  aeroplane  manufacturer,  cut  the  time  to  less  than 
four  days,  and  today  a  bombing  plane  can  complete  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  two  days.  In  other  words,  the  world  of 
Magellan  was  518  times  larger  than  the  world  of  today. 

The  science  of  geography  must  keep  pace  with  these  bewilder- 
ing changes.  Maps,  for  example,  must  reveal  distances  in  terms 
of  time  as  well  as  space.  A  mile  is  a  variable,  not  a  constant 
quantity.  To  a  man  on  foot  it  is  the  distance  he  will  travel  in 
twenty  minutes.  In  an  aeroplane,  moving  at  180  miles  an  hour,  it 
is  the  distance  covered  in  twenty  seconds.  The  walking  mile  is 
sixty  times  as  long  as  the  aeroplane  mile.  Our  maps  should  there- 
fore be  living,  changing  things  describing  both  time  and  space, 
unless  we  are  to  fall  into  dangerous  misconceptions. 
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Such  a  trap  is  offered  by  the  Mercator  map  projection  which  was 
used  by  sailors  for  centuries.  Like  all  maps  it  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  truth  since  it  attempts  to  delineate  global  charac- 
teristics on  a  flat  surface.  This  projection  has  been  instrumental  in 
lulling  many  people  into  a  feeling  of  false  security  concerning  the 
apparently  unassailable  position  of  North  America.  It  has  been 
responsible,  too,  for  many  other  misconceptions  concerning  the 
position  and  extent  of  countries. 

Hence  students  in  the  Air  Age  will  consult  the  globe  with 
increasing  frequency.  But  even  the  globe  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
definite  limits.  With  each  passing  year  it  is  further  compressed  as 
peak  aeroplane  speeds  steadily  rise.  Nor  can  the  globe  be  con- 
sidered as  of  fixed  position.  The  North  Pole  may  come  in  time  to 
be  viewed  as  the  centre  instead  of  the  top  of  the  globe. 

"The  world  changes  its  aspect  as  well  as  its  shape  as  the  miles 
per  hour  increase  and  the  horizons  are  extended  from  on  high. 
Man  in  his  role  of  Superman  seems  unreal  and  impossible  until  it 
is  realized  that  his  modern  achievements  are  entirely  real.  Flight 
is  the  most  meaningful  symbol  of  the  world  today,  whether  of  its 
desirable  future  or  of  its  terrifying  destructive  present." 
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Many  problems  loom  ahead.  Perhaps  the  most  vexing  of  all  is 
the  question  of  freedom  of  the  skies.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
contained  a  provision  giving  each  nation  complete  control  of  the 
air  over  its  territory.  Under  the  principle  of  "sovereignty  of  the 
air,"  no  plane  is  supposed  to  fly  over  a  foreign  country  without 
permission.  Today  many  people  are  advocating  that  this  policy 
be  followed  to  the  letter.  They  insist  that  the  air  should  be  no  freer 
than  the  land.  There  are  others  who  demand  "freedom  of  the 
air,"  akin  to  "freedom  of  the  seas."  In  their  eyes  aeroplanes 
should  be  permitted  to  go  where  they  will  without  interference. 
Otherwise  they  foresee  the  strangulation  of  air  trade  and  perhaps 
another  world  war. 

There  is  just  one  restriction  on  merchant  shipping  by  water. 
Only  a  few  nations  will  allow  a  foreign  ship  to  engage  in  coastwise 
traffic.  For  instance,  the  United  States  does  not  permit  foreign 
ships  to  carry  cargoes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  those  on  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Advocates  of  free  air  main- 
tain that  only  this  restriction  should  be  imposed  upon  air-borne 
traffic. 

But  military  men  fear  that  foreign  planes  may  spy  on  vital 
bases.  Then  there  is  always  the  danger  of  surprise  air  attack. 
There  is  also  the  threatening  issue  of  international  competition  for 
strategic  air  routes.  Enlightened  statesmanship  will  be  required 
after  the  war  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  men  at  the  peace 
councils  will  have  to  determine  whether  national  sovereignty  and 
large-scale  competition  will  take  precedence  over  world  planning 
of  the  airways. 

To  solve  our  post-war  air  problems,  Henry  Wallace,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  Investment  Corporation  to  operate  a  net-work 
of  world  airways.  This  international  air  system  would  be  part 
military  and  part  civil.  One  of  its  jobs  would  be  to  enforce  peace, 
keep  Germany  and  Japan  from  building  a  powerful  aviation 
industry,  and  bomb  without  mercy  any  nation  that  goes  to  war 
against  its  neighbors.  The  other  job  would  be  the  carrying  of 
passengers  and  freight.  Wallace  suggests  liberal  government  sub- 
sidies and  government  support  to  ensure  smooth-running  adminis- 
trative machinery,  though  he  does  not  favour  government  owner- 
ship of  the  airways.  His  plan  would  provide  for  a  co-operative 
approach  by  all  the  nations  to  the  question  of  air  transport.  It  has 
been  warmly  praised  by  a  large  section  of  the  population,  whereas 
others  have  derisively  called  it  "globaloney." 

See  Life  Magazine  of  Nov.  1  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
problem  of  world  airways. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  I. 
Suggested  reading  in  textbooks  and  for  reference: 
Unit  IV. — Canadian  Democracy  in  Action. 

Social  Studies  Bulletin,  this  issue,  article  on  this  title. 
Wallace:   A  Reader  in  Canadian  Civics,  Introduction,  pages  xi 
to  xv;  Chapter  XVIII,  pages  133  to  138;  Chapter  XXI,  pages 
152  to  161;  Chapter  I,  pages  1  to  8;  Chapter  IX,  pages  66  to 
72;  appropriate  sections  of  Chapters  XIV  to  XVII. 

Unit  V. — Provincial  and  Community  Problems. 

A.  1.  How  we  govern  ourselves. 

(a)  in  the  Province. 

Wallace:  Chapter  XX,  pages  145  to  151. 

(b)  in  the  municipality. 

Wallace:   Chapter  XIX,  pages  139  to  144,  and  appropriate 
sections  of  Part  One,  pages  1  to  83. 

B.  2.  Education. 

Wallace:  Chapters  VII  and  VIII,  pages  47  to  65. 

3.  Community  Health. 

Wallace:   Chapters  IV,  V  and  VI,  pages  24  to  46;  Chapter 
XII,  pages  90  to  97. 

4.  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Social  Studies  Bulletin,  this  issue,  article  on  this  topic. 

5.  Leisure. 

Social  Studies  Bulletin,  this  issue,  article  on  this  topic. 

6.  Poverty. 

Wallace:   Chapter  XIV,  pages  105  to  110. 
Social  Studies  Bulletin,   this  issue:   "Poverty  and   Social 
Security." 

Unit  IV. — Economic  Geography  of  Canada. 

Denton  and  Lord:    A  World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools, 

Chapters  II  to  V,  pages  30  to  127;  Chapter  VI,  pages  128  to 

143. 
Appropriate  sections  from  "Canada,  1942,  Official  Handbook," 

or  from  the  issues  of  this  handbook  for  any  recent  year. 

Unit  VII. — Canada  Among  the  Nations. 

Wallace:   Chapters  XXII  and  XXIII,  pages  162  to  173. 
Introductory  section  from  "Canada,  1943,  Official  Handbook," 
or  from  the  issue  of  this  handbook  for  any  recent  year. 

"I'M  LOOKING  FOR  A  BOOK  .  .  ." 

The  interest  in  Social  Studies  varies  almost  directly  with  the 
number  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  in  the  classroom.  Books 
are  expensive  to  buy,  but  the  steadily  increasing  quantity  of 
excellent  pamphlets  available  is  proving  a  vigorous  tonic  for  the 
stimulating  of  lively  and  informed  discussion. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  every  title  below  is  worth  reading.  If 
the  students  of  Alberta  are  prompted  to  read  some  of  the  many 
publications  listed,  this  Bulletin  will  have  fully  justified  its 
existence. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  3 
Additional   Reference   Books   and   Pamphlets 
Available   from: 

International  Affairs  Literature  Service, 
124  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  League  of  Nations,  by  F.  H.  Soward,  5c.  Canada's 
early  policy  toward  the  League,  its  attempt  to  do  away  with 
Article  X,  its  attitude  toward  the  protocol  for  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes;   the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact. 

"Race"  in  Europe,  by  Julian  Huxley,  1939.  An  Oxford  Pamphlet, 
32  pages,  10c  (lie  post-paid) .  The  myth  of  the  "Ayran  race"; 
the  Nordic  theory  equally  fallacious;  "race  mixture"  in  Europe 
has  had  beneficial  results. 

Living-Space  and  Population  Problems  by  H.  R.  Kuczkynski,  31 
pages,  1939.  An  Oxford  Pamphlet.  The  meaning  of  an  equal 
living-space  for  all  nations.  Is  Germany  over-populated? 
Population  and  economic  policies.  The  value  of  German  colonies 
in  Africa.    10c  (lie  post-paid) . 

Propaganda  in  International  Politics,  by  E.  H.  Carr.  An  Oxford 
Pamphlet,  1939,  30  pages,  10c  (lie  post-paid) .  Propaganda  as 
an  instrument  of  war  and  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy; 
organization  of  propaganda;  truth  and  morality  in  international 
propaganda. 

Bread  and  Honour,  Great  Britain,  League  of  Nations  Union,  60 
pages,  15c.  The  claimants;  the  pre-war  German  colonies;  the 
mandate  system;  international  colonial  administration;  griev- 
ances; economic  claims;  political  and  prestige  aspects;  military 
and  strategic  aspects;  native  rights;  possible  solutions. 
Recent  Foreign  Policy  Reports  on: 

Labor  and  Management  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  Vera  M.  Dean,  June  15, 
1938,  25c. 

The  Refugee  Question,  by  J.  H.  Simpson.  An  Oxford  Pamphlet 
on  World  Affairs,  31  pages,  10c  (lie  post-paid).  An  excellent, 
brief  statement  of  what  has  created  the  refugee  problem,  the 
present  extent  of  the  problem,  and  what  has  been  done  to  date 
to  deal  with  it.     Subject  dealt  with  in  outline  only. 

Free  China,  by  Harold  S.  Quigley,  50  pages,  10c  post-paid.  Poli- 
tical developments  in  China  since  1927;  the  Japanese  invasion; 
the  withdrawal  inland  of  the  Chinese  government;  effects  of 
hostilities  on  the  industrial  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country; 
attitudes  of  Western  powers. 

Available  from: 

Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace, 
8  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York  18, 
New  York. 
Toward  Greater  Freedom — Problems  of  War  and  Peace.     15c. 
Human  Rights  and  the  World  Order.     5c. 
Problems  of  Economic  Reorganization.     5c. 
Study  Course  on  Immediate  Post-War  Problems.     5c. 
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Available  from: 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
405  West  117  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
The  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Peace.    Third  Report. 
25c.    This  report  deals  with  many  of  the  topics  listed  in  the  Social 
Studies  3  course  under  "Global  Reconstruction."    Its  385  pages 
are  devoted  to: 

The  United  Nations  during  the  War. 

The  Aim  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  during  the  Period  of  Reconstruction. 

Toward  a  Permanent  World  Order. 

Human  Rights  and  the  World  Order,  by  Quincy  Wright. 

Introduction  to  a  Study  of  Occupation  Problems,  by  Benjamin 

Akzin. 
Relief    and    Reconstruction,    by    Clarence    E.    Pickett    and 

Spencer  Coxe. 
Uprooted  Jews  in  the  Immediate  Post-war  World,  by  Jacob 

Robinson. 
Social  Reconstruction,  by  Carter  Goodrich. 
Problems  of  Economic  Reorganization,  by  J.  B.  Condliffe. 
Education  and  the  Post-war  Settlement,  by  I.  L.  Kandel. 
Text  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Text  of  the  Declaration  by  United  States. 

Available  from: 
World  Affairs, 

224  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto. 

World  Affairs  Manual,  a  chronology  of  outstanding  events  from 
March,  1938,  to  end  of  1942. 

This  includes  the  text  of  the  Atlantic   Charter,   Berlin-Rome- 
Tokio  Agreement,  Casablanca  Conference,  The  Four  Freedoms. 

Current  history  is  made  clear  and  vivid  by  the  life  stories  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  leading  the  nations  of  the  world.  Students 
of  Social  Studies  will  find  a  booklet  called  "These  Make  History" 
a  decided  help.  This  booklet  contains  2,000-word  sketches  of  the 
following:  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Stalin,  De  Gaulle,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  Gandhi,  Hirohito,  Hitler  and  twenty-three  other  interna- 
tional figures.  "These  Make  History"  sells  for  fifty  cents,  and  may 
be  procured  from  the  Correspondence  School  Branch,  Department 
of  Education,  Edmonton. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  I. 
Additional  Reference  Books  and  Pamphlets 
Available  from: 

International  Affairs  Literature  Service, 
124  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
How  We  Govern  Ourselves,  by  George  V.  Ferguson,  Contemporary 
Affairs  Series  No.  1,  32  pages,  25c.     Democracy  in  Canada  com- 
pared with  government  by  dictatorship. 
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Provinces  and  Dominion,  by  J.  B.  McGeachy.     25c. 
Canada  and  the  Post-war  World  pamphlets — 10c  each: 

Canada  Tomorrow. 

Blueprints  for  a  New  World. 

Beginning  at  the  End. 

Available  from: 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
3  Willcocks  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Canada's  Role  in  Geopolitics,  by  Griffith  Taylor.     30c. 
Canada  in  a  Hungry  World,  by  Andrew  Stewart.     10c. 
"Canada — Crossroads   of   the   Airways."     Information   Service, 
C.I.I.A.     10c. 

Available  from: 

The  Canadian  Forum  Book  Service, 
28  Wellington  St.  W., 
Toronto. 
Pamphlets  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy: 
British  Labor  on  Reconstruction  in  War  and  Peace.     15c. 
The  Intelligent  Consumer's  Guide  to  Hospital  and  Medical  Plans, 

by  Harold  Maslow.     15c. 
Thirty-five  Years  of  Educational  Pioneering — and  a  Look  Ahead, 

by  John  Dewey,  Jonathan  Daniels,  Norman  Thomas.     10c. 
Labor,  Machines  and  Depression,  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis.     10c. 
Health  Security  for  the  Nation,  by  John  Kingsbury.     15c. 

EXCELLENT  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Primer  of  Economics,  Stuart  Chase.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Evans- 
ston,  Illinois.     50c. 

Challenges  to  American  Youth,  Joseph  Irwin  Arnold.  Copp  Clark 
Co.,  Toronto. 

World  History,  Boak,  Slosson,  Anderson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Map  Approach  to  Modern  History,  Brown  and  Coysh.  Copp 
Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 

Man  the  World  Over,  Carter  and  Brentnall.  Published  by  Black- 
well. 

Maps  and  How  to  Understand  Them,  a  paper-bound  booklet  issued 
without  charge  by  the  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, P.O.  Box  157,  New  York  City. 

Story  of  Civilization,  Becker  and  Duncalf.  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co., 
Toronto. 

Democracy  Needs  Education,  Julia  Grace  Hales.  Macmillan  Co., 
Toronto. 

New  World  Horizons,  Chester  H.  Lawrence.     Silver  Burdett  Co. 
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